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An  Improbable  Model 

by  Samuel  Hugh  Moffett 


Bom  in  Pyongyang,  in  what  is  now  North 
Korea,  Samuel  Hugh  Moffett  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Wheaton  College,  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  Yale  University.  He 
served  as  a missionary  to  China,  1947-1951, 
and  to  Korea,  1955-1981.  He  is  presently 
the  Henry  Winters  Luce  Professor  of  Ec- 
umenics  and  Mission  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Commencement  Address,  1985 


Text:  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled;  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father’s  house  are  many  rooms;  if  it  were  not  so,  would  I have  told 
you  that  / go  to  prepare  a place  for  you?  And  when  / go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I will  come  again  and  will  ta\e  you  to  myself,  that  where 
I am  you  may  be  also.  And  you  know  the  way  where  I am  going.” 
Thomas  said  to  him,  “Lord,  we  do  not  know  where  you  are  going;  how 
can  we  know  the  way?”  . . . Now  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  the 
Twin,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came.  So  the  other  disciples  told 
him,  “We  have  seen  the  Lord.”  But  he  said  to  them,  “ Unless  I see  in  his 
hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  place  my  finger  in  the  mai\  of  the  nails, 
and  place  my  hand  in  his  side,  I will  not  believe.”  Eight  days  later,  his 
disciples  were  again  in  the  house,  and  Thomas  was  with  them.  The  doors 
were  shut,  but  Jesus  came  and  stood  among  them,  and  said,  “Peace  be 
with  you."  Then  he  said  to  Thomas,  “Put  your  finger  here,  and  see  my 
hands;  and  put  out  your  hand,  and  place  it  in  my  side;  do  not  be  faithless 
but  believing.”  Thomas  answered  him,  “My  Lord  and  my  God!”  Jesus 
said  to  him,  “Have  you  believed  because  you  have  seen  me?  Blessed  are 
those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  believe.”  (John  11:11-16,  14:1-5,  20:24- 
29) 


This  day  belongs  to  the  Class  of 
1985.  Your  program  says  this  is 
the  173rd  Annual  Commencement. 
That  is  true.  But  in  fact  the  tradition 
goes  back  farther  than  that,  back  to 
before  the  college  and  seminary  were 
separated,  as  the  figure  of  John 
Witherspoon  up  there  in  the  stained 
glass  window  on  my  left  reminds  us. 
He  is  in  the  lower  corner,  black  gown 
and  white  Geneva  tabs.  It  was  as 
president  of  the  college  that  With- 
erspoon signed  my  great-great- 
grandfather’s  diploma  in  the  class  of 


1774  and  sent  him  out  into  the  min- 
istry 21 1 years  ago.  The  next  year, 

1 775,  Witherspoon’s  baccalaureate 
address  was  so  good,  he  thought,  that 
he  repeated  the  same  address  for  the 
next  ten  graduations  running,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer.  Every 
ministry  has  its  flaws.  The  next  year, 

1776,  he  redeemed  himself  in  a larger 
sense.  He  became  the  only  member 
of  the  clergy  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

But  you  will  need  something  more 
than  the  Princeton  tradition  to  sus- 
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tain  you  in  your  ministry,  and  John 
Witherspoon  is  not  my  subject.  I have 
made  a reckless  choice,  and  I’ve 
picked  an  unusually  improbable 
model  for  ministry  to  propose  to  you: 
the  Apostle  Thomas,  though  Thomas 
is  a little  hard  to  defend  as  a model 
of  anything — except  perhaps  doubt, 
or  pessimism,  or  dissent,  and,  if  an 
older  tradition  than  ours  can  be  be- 
lieved, of  foot  dragging  and  embez- 
zlement. So  why  Thomas?  Why  not 
John?  So  much  more  pious.  Or  Peter 
the  Rock?  Or  Andrew  the  evangel- 
ist? Or  James  the  letter-writer,  who 
may  not  have  been  an  apostle  but 
who  could  be  a great  model  for  praxis 
ministry. 

Why  St.  Thomas?  Thomas  is  about 
as  unlikely  an  example  of  sainthood 
as  the  Bible  gives  us.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  three  of  the  gospel  writers,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  tell  us  noth- 
ing about  him  but  his  name,  as  if 
they  thought  it  better  to  maintain  a 
discreet  silence  about  this  unpre- 
dictable colleague  of  theirs  who  was 
anything  but  a blameless  pattern  for 
devout  Christians. 

Only  John  dares  to  tell  it  like  it 
is.  Take  the  day  Jesus  decided  to  go 
back  into  Judaea  because  his  friend 
Lazarus  was  sick.  John  says  the  dis- 
ciples begged  him  not  to  go.  He  would 
be  killed.  But  Jesus  insisted.  You 
would  think  that  then  they  would 
lay  aside  their  fears  and  follow  him 
gladly.  Real  disciples  are  supposed 
to  bubble  over  with  courage  and 
confidence  and  commitment.  Like 
Paul,  “If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us!”  But  not  Thomas.  He 
sees  his  Lord  heading  for  certain 
death  and  thinks  to  himself,  this  is 
the  end.  “All  right,  let’s  all  go  and 


die  with  him,”  he  says  (John  1 1).  The 
complete  pessimist. 

Another  time,  Jesus  is  talking  with 
his  disciples:  “In  my  father’s  house 
are  many  mansions.  ...  I go  to  pre- 
pare a place  for  you  . . . and  where 
I go  ye  know  and  the  way  you  know.” 
Those  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
words  in  the  whole  Bible.  We  read 
them  at  funerals.  They  are  sacred. 
But  not  to  Thomas.  Nothing  is  sa- 
cred to  that  unreconstructed  rebel. 
He  rudely  interrupts  the  sermon; 
flatly  contradicts  the  master  to  his 
face.  “We  do  not  know  where  you 
are  going.  How  can  we  know  the 
way?”  (John  14).  Why  did  Jesus  pick 
him  as  a minister?  What  happened 
to  the  screening  process?  The  dos- 
siers? 

Well,  I still  have  some  things  to 
suggest  you  might  remember  about 
Thomas  as  you  enter  your  own  min- 
istry— some  lessons  he  learned  that 
made  him  fit  at  last  to  be  called  a 
minister  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I 

Belief 

The  first  lesson  was  belief.  His 
ministry  was  paralyzed  until  he 
learned  to  believe.  In  the  school  of 
the  apostles,  in  seminary  as  it  were, 
Thomas  was  a doubter.  You  know 
the  story.  “Unless  I see  in  his  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails  . . . and  place 
my  hands  in  his  side,  I will  not  be- 
lieve” (John  20:25).  His  ministry  was 
big  enough  for  a human  Jesus,  but 
too  small  for  a Risen  Lord.  Yet  it  is 
basic  to  the  gospel  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  a good  news  without  the 
resurrection  is  no  good  news  at  all. 

We  are  all  of  us  at  times,  I think, 
followers  of  Thomas  the  doubter. 
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Doubts  come  and  doubts  will  go.  We 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  them.  Doubt 
is  not  the  opposite  of  faith.  The  op- 
posite of  faith  is  rejection,  which  is 
very  different.  In  fact,  as  many  have 
pointed  out,  doubt  can  lead  an  hon- 
est doubter  to  the  truth.  That  is  pre- 
cisely how  Jesus  used  Thomas’  doubt. 
We  need  not  hide  our  doubts.  But 
neither  should  we  glamorize  them. 
Academic  circles  tend  to  idealize 
doubt  as  a sign  of  intellectual  ma- 
turity. It  is  not.  Held  too  long  in  the 
Christian  life,  doubt  is  more  often  a 
mark  ol  spiritual  impotence. 

It  was  not  doubt  that  finally  made 
Thomas  an  apostle.  It  was  faith,  a 
faith  founded  on  the  stunning  dis- 
covery that  it  was  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve. He  broke  through  out  of  the 
tight,  paralyzing  world  of  his  very 
human  doubts  into  God’s  real,  large 
world  of  faith  and  resurrection  power. 
He  broke  through  rather  clumsily, 
by  touch.  Jesus  himsell  said  there  are 
better  ways.  Christian  faith  is  rea- 
sonable, but  it  comes  more  naturally 
by  trust  and  reason,  than  by  doubt 
and  touch.  But  Thomas  needed  the 
touch,  and  the  turning  point  in  his 
life  was  when  he  saw  in  the  body  of 
the  Risen  Lord  the  marks  of  the  suf- 
fering Jesus  he  thought  he  had  lost. 
“My  Lord  and  my  God.”  It  was  a 
cry  of  confession  that  changed  more 
than  his  ministry.  It  changed  Thomas. 

II 

Obedience 

But  not  everything  changed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  Thomas  had 
not  changed  enough.  He  believed, 
but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  obey. 
What  we  know  about  him  in  this 
respect  traces  back  to  a delightfully 


apocryphal  but  very  ancient  docu- 
ment called  The  Acts  of  Thomas.  As 
history  it  is  painfully  unreliable.  I 
have  used  it  in  classes,  but  always 
with  a warning  about  the  difference 
between  history  and  tradition.  This 
is  tradition,  a story  from  the  early 
church  of  the  east,  about  200  a.d. 
perhaps.  It  is  full  of  fantasy,  yet  is 
remarkably  faithful  in  its  picture  of 
Thomas’  character,  to  what  we  know 
of  him  in  the  New  Testament.  Be- 
sides, ancient  traditions  often  con- 
tain kernels  of  truth,  even  more  his- 
tory, sometimes,  than  we  can 
presently  prove. 

Anyway,  The  Acts  of  Thomas  opens 
with  the  eleven  disciples  trying  to 
decide  how  to  obey  the  Lord’s  last 
command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel.”  Sensibly,  they 
began  by  dividing  up  the  world  into 
eleven  parts,  one  for  each  disciple, 
and  then,  as  their  custom  was,  they 
cast  lots  for  the  assignments.  India 
fell  to  Thomas.  And  Thomas  said 
(if  you  will  allow  me  to  paraphrase), 
“I  won’t  go.  ...  I can’t  travel  that 
far.”  Then,  thinking  of  a better  ex- 
cuse, he  added,  “Besides,  I don’t  speak 
Indian.”  Thomas  had  found  he  could 
trust  Jesus,  but  he  was  not  yet  ready 
to  follow  him.  He  was  still  Thomas, 
and  a large  part  of  the  old  Thomas 
was  still  in  him. 

Even  when  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  a vision,  and  said,  according 
to  the  legend,  “Go  to  India,  Thomas, 
for  my  grace  is  with  you,”  Thomas 
dug  in  his  heels  and  said,  “Any- 
where else,  Lord,  but  I’m  not  going 
to  India.” 

No  India  for  Thomas.  But  the 
point  is  not  really  India.  The  point 
is  obedience.  If  the  call  had  been  to 
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stay  and  preach  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Thomas  had  insisted  on  going  to  In- 
dia, the  lesson  would  have  been  the 
same.  “Faith  without  works  is  dead,” 
and  in  the  ministry  the  first  work 
requirement  of  a disciple  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  obedience.  “If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments”  (John 

14:15)- 

But  stubborn  Thomas  would  not 
obey.  Even  when  as  a last  resort  and 
as  the  only  way  to  get  him  to  go  to 
India,  he  was  sold  as  a slave — a slave 
and  a carpenter  for  an  Indian  King 
named  Gundaphar,  so  the  story 
goes — he  brooded  rebelliously  and 
wrestled  in  his  soul  all  night,  until 
he  found  peace,  not  so  much  as  a 
slave  of  Gundaphar,  but  as  a slave 
of  Christ,  and  so  the  servant  of 
everyone.  Then  at  last  he  was  able 
to  say,  “Not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done.”  It  was  a hard  way  to  learn 
obedience,  and  it  was  only  as  a very 
reluctant  volunteer  that  he  went 
without  triumph  into  his  ministry,  a 
slave. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  often  the 
most  reluctant  disciples  who  make 
the  best  ministers.  They  may  come 
hard  to  the  decision,  but  once  they 
decide  to  follow,  they  obey.  If  it  is 
to  be  India,  that’s  it.  If  closer  to  home, 
that  is  all  right  too. 

These  days  I find  some  of  the 
nearer  places  almost  as  untouched  by 
Christian  faith  as  the  traditional 
“unreached  fields.”  In  a talk  here  in 
Princeton  a few  weeks  ago  George 
Gallup  mentioned  some  surprising 
facts  that  had  turned  up  in  one  of 
his  polls  on  religion  in  America. 
“Eight  in  ten  [Americans]  say  they 
are  Christians  but  only  half  that 
number  know  who  delivered  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Most  Amer- 


icans think  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  valid  rules  for  living,  but 
many  have  a tough  time  recalling 
exactly  what  those  rules  are.  And  for 
[American]  teenagers,  of  the  greatest 
persons  in  history,  Jesus  ranks  [a  poor] 
fifth!” 

We  talk  about  a revival  of  religion 
in  America  but  the  statistics  tell  a 
different  story.  North  America  and 
Europe  were  more  Christian  in  your 
grandparent’s  day  than  ours.  Since 
1900,  says  the  World  Christian  En- 
cyclopedia, “massive  defections  from 
Christianity,”  of  secularists  in  West- 
ern Europe,  communists  in  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  material- 
ists in  the  Americas,  have  made  the 
fastest  growing  religion  in  the  West 
not  Christianity,  and  not  one  of  the 
other  great  world  religions,  but  no 
religion.  Professed  non-religion  in 
America  is  growing  six  and  a half 
times  faster  than  Christianity;  in  Eu- 
rope twelve  times  faster.  “Every  year 
some  2,765,000  church  attenders  in 
Europe  and  North  America  cease  to 
be  practicing  Christians  ...  an  av- 
erage loss  of  7,600  every  day”  (pp.  3, 
7,  783T).  Suddenly  America  is  a mis- 
sion field.  It  has  been  all  along,  of 
course,  and  we  were  wise  enough 
once  to  have  a Board  of  National 
Missions  which  could  remind  us  of 
that  fact. 

Some  years  ago  I was  thrown  into 
an  international  working  group  on 
“The  Missionary  Obligation  of  the 
Church.”  It  was  an  unsettling  ex- 
perience. I was  a missionary  in  Ko- 
rea then,  and  what  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  wanted  to  know 
was  why  I should  be  labelled  a mis- 
sionary and  not  the  man  sitting  next 
to  me  who  happened  to  be  a Chris- 
tian and  a professor  in  a state  uni- 
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versity,  as  if  by  not  going  to  Tibet 
he  had  somehow  miserably  failed  to 
answer  God’s  call.  They  needled  me 
with  remarks  like  the  saying,  “To 
be  a Christian  carpenter  is  good;  to 
be  a Christian  minister  is  holy;  to  be 
a foreign  missionary  is  holier  than 
thou.” 

Now  I do  not  want  to  abandon 
useful  functional  distinctions  in 
Christian  vocation,  such  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a lay  ministry  and 
the  ordained  pastorate,  and  between 
pastoral  ministry  and  missionary 
outreach.  When  everything  is  called 
the  ministry,  and  when  everything 
the  church  does  is  called  mission, 
soon  there  are  no  ministers,  and  no 
missionaries.  But  can’t  we  admit  that 
the  work  group  was  absolutely  right 
in  insisting  that  the  whole  world,  not 
just  the  third  world,  is  an  open  field 
for  all  kinds  of  Christian  service. 
Where  in  the  world  that  service  will 
be  for  any  individual  is  another  mat- 
ter. God  has  a way  of  making  that 
matter  clear  only  after  the  question 
of  obedience  is  settled.  Go  where  you 
feel  God  wants  you,  and  if  it  is  to 
Trenton,  when  you  wanted  Tibet — 
go  to  Trenton.  You  may  find  it  harder 
than  Tibet. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more 
to  the  world  than  Trenton.  Some, 
like  Thomas,  need  to  be  pushed  out 
to  “the  uttermost  parts.”  In  sheer, 
tragic  mass,  that  is  where  the  greater 
weight  of  the  world’s  need  lies — 
hunger,  poverty,  oppression,  fear,  and 
despair,  both  physical  and  spiritual. 
Only  six  percent  of  the  world’s  peo- 
ple live  in  North  America.  But  choose 
almost  any  category  you  can  think 
of — food,  freedom,  factories,  or  ac- 
cess to  the  good  news  of  the  gospel — 
and  we  here  in  America  have  squir- 
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reled  away  more  than  our  lair  share. 
Six  percent  of  the  world  lives  in  North 
America;  sixty  percent  in  Asia.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  world’s  teenagers  are 
Asian.  That  means  that  three-filths 
of  the  world’s  future  lies  in  Asia. 
Most  of  them  still  have  not  heard  an 
effective  presentation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  And  most  of  them  live  in 
households  with  a cash  income  of 
less  than  $7  a week.  Isn’t  there  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  way  we  keep 
for  ourselves  most  ol  the  good  things 
of  life,  both  good  food  and  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel? 

Ill 

Common  Sense  and  Compassion 

So  let  me  add  two  more  ingre- 
dients to  the  mix  that  I hope  will 
make  your  ministry.  One  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  something  Dr. 
Kyung-Chik  Han  of  Korea  (Class  of 
’29)  said  to  us  yesterday  before  he 
was  named  Distinguished  Alumnus 
of  the  year.  We  honored  him  for  the 
way  he  built  a church  of  twenty- 
seven  refugees  thirty-eight  years  ago 
into  a congregation  today  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand.  We  were  asking 
him  what  kind  of  qualifications  the 
Korean  church  expected  of  its  elders. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “We  give  them  ex- 
aminations: Bible,  theology,  church 
history,  and.  ...  I think  there  was  a 
fourth.”  He  couldn’t  remember.  Then 
it  came  to  him.  “Oh  yes,  common 
sense.”  An  examination  in  common 
sense.  Not  a bad  idea  lor  the  min- 
istry. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Add  one 
more:  compassion.  To  faith  and  obe- 
dience and  common  sense,  add  com- 
passion. The  example  again  is  from 
the  Thomas  tradition,  lor  it  was  only 
after  he  reached  India,  according  to 
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the  legend,  that  Thomas  learned 
compassion  and  picked  up  a lesson 
in  common  sense. 

Arriving  as  a carpenter-slave,  he 
was  sent  down  country  to  build  the 
king’s  palace.  But  as  he  looked  about 
he  saw  more  poor  people  and  more 
hungry  people  than  he  had  ever  seen 
in  his  life  before.  He  forgot  the  king’s 
orders;  he  forgot  his  career;  he  was 
so  moved  with  distress  at  the  injus- 
tice of  building  a luxury  palace  for 
a king  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty 
around  him,  that  he  dipped  into  the 
construction  funds  which  he  had  been 
given  and  began  to  feed  the  poor.  It 
is  a beautiful  early  Christian  illus- 
tration of  compassion  and  advocacy 
for  the  poor,  but  why  didn’t  he  have 
the  common  sense  to  realize  that 
stealing  from  the  construction  funds 
would  only  get  him  into  trouble.  A 
royal  inspector  came;  the  funds  were 
gone;  and  the  palace  had  not  been 
built.  Thomas  was  thrown  into  prison 
as  an  embezzler  to  be  executed  in 
the  morning. 

I suppose  I should  finish  the  story, 
though  here  The  Acts  of  Thomas  gets 
a little  wild.  That  night,  tradition 
says,  the  king’s  brother  died  and  his 
soul  was  caught  up  to  the  abode  ol 
the  dead.  On  the  way  he  saw  a great 
mansion.  “Whose  is  that?”  he  asks 
his  escorting  angels.  “That,”  they  say, 
“is  a palace  being  built  in  heaven  for 
King  Gundaphar  by  a slave  named 
Thomas.”  The  prince  is  horrified. 
“But  my  brother  is  going  to  execute 
that  slave;  let  me  go  stop  him.”  So 
the  angels  allow  bim  to  appear  to 
the  king  in  a vision,  and  he  tells  him, 
“Don’t  kill  the  Jewish  slave.  He  really 
is  building  you  a palace,  not  a wooden 
one  but  an  eternal  one  in  heaven.” 


(That  I guess  is  supposed  to  make 
the  embezzlement  moral.)  In  any  case, 
Thomas  is  brought  out  of  prison  to 
explain  the  vision,  and  stands  up  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  king.  And 
that  part  of  the  story  ends  happily 
and  romantically  with  the  king  be- 
lieving and  all  his  people  with  him. 

But  my  model  is  not  strange  vi- 
sions, instant  success,  and  embezzle- 
ment. I told  you  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
was  apocryphal.  The  ministry  is  not 
given  to  be  used  for  achieving  sud- 
den success  by  dubious  means.  Even 
in  the  tradition  the  story  does  not 
end  there;  it  ends  with  martyrdom. 

You  have  probably  gathered  by 
now  that  I don’t  want  you  to  follow 
Thomas  in  everything.  We  do  not 
need  the  Thomas  tradition  as  our 
model  of  faith  and  obedience,  com- 
mon sense,  and  compassion  in  the 
ministry.  We  have  Thomas’  Lord. 

I doubt  if  Mary  Slessor  had  ever 
heard  of  The  Acts  of  Thomas.  But  she 
knew  the  Lord,  and  with  good  Scot- 
tish common  sense  she  built  her 
ministry  around  three  simple  prop- 
ositions: Only  Christ  saves;  never 
compromise  with  truth;  and  never 
withhold  love.  When  she  went  to 
Africa  with  so  bluntly  Christian  a 
philosophy  she  stirred  things  up  faster 
than  she  had  anticipated.  The  Af- 
ricans called  her  “the  tornado”— she 
was  red-headed,  strong-willed,  and 
had  a temper — but  because  they  knew 
she  loved  them,  they  also  called  her 
“the  white  African."  “She  came  to 
live  like  an  African,  and  a poor  Af- 
rican at  that,”  wrote  one  of  her  biog- 
raphers (Buchan). 

And  I doubt  that  William  Mac- 
kenzie had  ever  heard  of  The  Acts 
of  Thomas.  But  he  knew  the  Lord. 
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Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
we  are  celebrating  this  year  as  Korea 
observes  its  iooth  anniversary  of 
Protestant  missions.  He  went  out  in 
1893.  You  might  say  his  story  is  the 
story  of  a failure.  When  he  told  his 
fiancee  he  was  going  to  Korea  she 
broke  the  engagement.  But  he  felt 
the  Lord  had  told  him  to  go  and  he 
went  anyway.  He  went  out  alone, 
far  into  the  country,  to  live  in  a mud- 
walled,  straw-roofed  house  with  a 
Korean  family  in  a little  village  by 
the  sea.  Some  thought  Mackenzie  had 
gone  mad.  And  perhaps  they  were 
right,  partly.  The  isolation,  the 
steaming  heat,  the  disease  all  around 
him  proved  too  much,  and  one  day, 
delirious  with  a fever  and  out  of  his 
head  with  pain,  he  put  a gun  to  his 
head  and  shot  himself.  He  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  had 
been  in  Korea  just  a year  and  a half. 
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Another  small,  flawed  ministry.  A 
failure. 

But  when  Mackenzie’s  fellow 
missionaries  came  to  claim  the  body 
the  villagers  refused  to  let  them  take 
it.  He  belongs  to  us  now,  they  said. 
And  they  buried  him  where  he  be- 
longed in  their  Christian  village.  For 
years— I remember  it  myself  as  a 
boy — those  faithful  country  people 
saw  to  it  that  his  grave  was  kept 
spotless.  A failure?  A small  minis- 
try? Flawed,  perhaps,  but  there  was 
nothing  small  about  it,  and  it  was 
no  failure. 

Class  of  1985,  my  prayer  today  is 
that  not  one  of  you  will  leave  Prince- 
ton for  too  small  a ministry.  Re- 
member Mackenzie,  and  Mary  Sles- 
sor,  and  Thomas.  But  don’t  follow 
them.  Follow  their  Lord.  Follow  Je- 
sus Christ.  And  power  to  you  through 
all  the  years  ahead. 


The  Paradox  of  the  Ministry 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


Farewell  Remarks  to  the  Class  of  1985 


While  a college  student,  I saw 
Mary  Chase’s  play  Harvey  in 
Los  Angeles.  That  meant  it  was  a 
good  one  nonetheless.  Jimmy  Stew- 
art played  Elwood  P.  Dowd,  the  ec- 
centric alcoholic  whose  closest  friend 
was  an  unseen  six  foot  one-and-one- 
half-inch  white  rabbit  named  Harvey. 
Elwood  first  met  Harvey  under  a 
lamp  post  at  the  corner  of  1 8th  and 
Fairfax,  and  it  was  friendship  at  first 
sight.  Harvey  became  his  constant 
companion.  Elwood’s  family  en- 
gaged a psychiatrist,  Dr.  Chumley, 
to  cure  Elwood  of  the  embarrassing 
presence  of  Harvey  in  his  life.  But 
instead  of  curing  Elwood,  Dr. 
Chumley  experienced  a spectacular 
conversion.  In  a memorable  scene  he 
crys  out:  “Fly-specks.  I’ve  been 
spending  my  life  among  fly-specks 
while  miracles  have  been  leaning  on 
lamp  posts  on  18th  and  Fairfax.” 
Later  he  bursts  out  in  a magnificent 
shout  of  joy:  “To  hell  with  decency! 
I’ve  got  to  have  that  rabbit!”  Dr. 
Chumley  discovered  that  what  the 
world  calls  illusion  can  be  reality,  a 
reality  missing  from  his  own  life. 

There  is  a presence  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  that  many  of  our  contem- 
poraries in  the  modern  world  also 
consider  an  illusion.  It  is  not  an  un- 
seen white  rabbit  named  Harvey.  It 
is  the  presence  of  the  risen  and  living 
Lord  named  Jesus.  I pray  that  you 
will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  world’s 
skepticism  about  the  reality  of  this 
presence  or  be  embarrassed  by  your 


dependence  on  him  for  companion- 
ship. For  this  presence  alone  can  em- 
power you  for  ministry  and  sustain 
you  in  ministry  over  the  long  haul 
of  your  life. 

The  apostle  Paul  knew  that.  “We 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves- 
sels,” he  testified  to  the  Corinthians, 
“to  show  that  the  transcendent  power 
belongs  to  God  and  not  to  us”  (1 
Cor.  4:7).  Here  is  the  paradox  of  the 
ministry.  Through  the  frailty  of  the 
human  the  power  of  the  transcend- 
ent is  manifested.  Through  our 
faithfulness  and  our  foolishness, 
through  our  abilities  and  our  limi- 
tations, God  is  at  work  in  redeeming 
love.  That  is  more  than  pious  talk. 
It  is  the  truth  about  ministry,  and  I 
dare  to  predict  that  you  will  discover 
this  truth  ever  more  fully  the  longer 
you  minister.  For  it  takes  time  to 
recognize  and  admit  how  earthen  we 
are  as  vessels  which  mediate  the 
treasure  of  redeeming  love. 

Soon  after  my  own  graduation 
from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, I read  A.  J.  Cronin’s  novel, 
Beyond  This  Place.  With  an  eye  trained 
for  the  homiletically  useful,  I came 
upon  this  description  of  one  Pastor 
Fleming: 

It  was  his  tragedy  that  he  longed 
to  be  a Saint,  a true  disciple  who 
would  heal  by  his  touch,  make  his 
flock  radiant  with  the  Word  of 
God,  which  he  himself  felt  so 
deeply.  He  wanted  to  soar.  But 
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alas,  his  tongue  was  clumsy,  his 
feet  bogged — he  was  earth-bound. 

I confess  to  you  that  when  I read 
those  lines,  I was  without  under- 
standing. Not  that  Cronin’s  descrip- 
tion was  burdened  with  hidden 
meaning.  Here  clearly  was  a frus- 
trated minister  who  aspired  to  more 
than  he  could  achieve,  who  knew 
more  than  he  could  express,  and  who 
experienced  more  than  he  could 
communicate.  My  problem  was  that 
I could  not  identify  with  his  frus- 
tration. For  at  that  moment  in  my 
life  I was  soaring.  I learned  the  pain- 
ful truth  that  no  matter  how  elo- 
quent I was,  my  tongue  was  clumsy 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  I had 
discovered  that  I did  not  have  the 
power  to  heal  the  lives  of  people  or 
the  life  of  our  society  by  my  touch. 

But  here  is  the  good  news.  It  was 
precisely  in  those  painful  years  of 
human  frustration  that  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  God  was  most 
evident  through  my  life.  I experi- 
enced the  truth  of  Paul’s  testimony 
about  the  ministry: 

We  are  afflicted  in  every  way, 
but  not  crushed; 
perplexed, 

but  not  driven  to  despair; 
persecuted, 

but  not  forsaken; 
struck  down, 

but  not  destroyed; 
always  carrying  in  the  body  the 
death  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  may  also  be  manifested  in 
our  bodies. 
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For  while  we  live  we  are  always 
being  given  up  to  death  for  Jesus’ 
sake,  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may 
be  manifested  in  our  mortal  flesh 
(1  Cor.  4:8-1 1). 

Here  the  transcendent  power 
which  belongs  to  God  receives  its 
name.  It  is  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  it 
is  manifested  through  the  limitations 
and  powerlessness  of  our  created  ex- 
istence. 

You  see,  A.  J.  Cronin  missed  the 
point  completely.  And  so  did  I ini- 
tially. Pastor  Fleming  was  a saint,  a 
true  disciple,  who  hung  in  there, 
proclaiming  the  Word  of  God  with 
clumsy  tongue  and  serving  his  flock 
with  bogged  feet.  The  fact  that  he 
was  “earth-bound”  was  more  than  a 
limitation;  it  was  an  occasion  for  the 
life  of  Jesus  to  manifest  itself  in  his 
mortal  flesh. 

May  it  be  so  with  each  one  of  you. 
For  you  go  forth  now  into  ministry 
under  the  promise  that  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  God  is  at  work 
in  earthen  vessels.  But  like  all  prom- 
ises, it  must  be  believed  in  order  to 
be  effective.  There  is  nothing  auto- 
matic about  it.  The  promise  is  ful- 
filled when  we  claim  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  unseen  presence,  when  we 
stay  open  to  it  and  learn  to  rely  upon 
it.  And  should  decency  ever  threaten 
that  trust  and  reliance,  then  we  must 
say  like  Dr.  Chumley,  “To  hell  with 
decency.  I’ve  got  to  have  that  Christ.” 
May  you  ever  be  open  to  God’s 
richest  blessing  upon  you  and  through 
you. 


Eutychus — or  the  Perils 
ot  Preaching 

by  David  H.  C.  Read 


It  is  not  often  that  I yearn  to  listen 
to  the  recorded  sound  of  my  own 
voice,  but  one  evening,  some  years 
ago,  I wanted  to  check  up  on  a ser- 
mon I had  taped  for  a local  radio 
station.  So  I duly  set  a clock-alarm- 
radio  for  the  right  station  at  the  right 
time  which  was  around  6:30  a.m. 
Sure  enough  I awoke  to  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice — and  within  a cou- 
ple of  minutes  was  sound  asleep  again. 

This  discouraging  incident 
prompted  some  reflections  on  a neg- 
lected theme  in  the  field  of  homi- 
letics— the  danger  we  run  into,  not 
of  offending  or  even  enraging  our 
audience,  but  of  putting  them  to  sleep. 
If  we  may  use  the  Book  of  Acts  as 
a source  for  studying  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles  of  the  early  Church, 
we  shall  find  a great  variety  of  re- 


A native  of  Scotland  and  ordained  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  David  II.  C. 
Read  served  as  chaplain  to  the  British  Army 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  a prisoner 
of  war  during  his  service.  He  was  later  the 
first  chaplain  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  chaplain  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Oueen  in  Scotland  from  1952-55.  He  came 
to  his  present  pastorate,  the  Madison  Av- 
enue Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York 
City,  in  1956. 

Dr.  Read’s  lecture  inaugurates  the  Fred- 
erick Neumann  Lectureship.  This  annual 
lecture  is  named  in  honor  of  Frederick. 
Neumann  who  was  bom  in  a cultural, 
Jewish  family  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1899. 
It  was  his  reading  of  Kierkegaard  that 
changed  the  life  of  a young  doctoral  stu- 
dent. “So  I was  brought  face  to  face  with 
Jesus  Christ  who  demanded  my  faith,  the 
surrender  of  my  whole  being.”  During  his 
lifetime  Dr.  Neumann  was  a Christian 
evangelist,  missionary,  pastor,  and  profes- 
sor. The  lectureship  is  made  possible  by 
Frederick  Neumann’s  widow,  Dr.  Edith 
Neumann. 

sponse.  Some  of  it  was  distinctly  hos- 
tile, as  when  it  is  reported  that  when 
Stephen  finished  his  admittedly 
highly  provocative  sermon  to  the 
council  in  Jerusalem,  “They  were  cut 
to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed  on 
him  with  their  teeth.’’  Paul  also  ex- 
perienced the  fury  of  those  who  re- 
sented both  his  Gospel  and  his  rep- 
utation, but  he  also  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  a positive  and  sometimes 
enthusiastic  response.  Perhaps  the 
famous  sermon  on  the  Areopagus 
aroused  the  most  typical  reaction: 
“When  they  heard  about  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  some  scoffed;  and  others 
said,  ‘We  will  hear  you  on  this  sub- 
ject some  other  time.  . . .’  However, 
some  men  joined  him  and  became 
believers.”  (I  think  most  preachers 
today  would  be  glad  to  settle  for  that 
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response  from  a typical  Easter  con- 
gregation.) Then,  of  course,  we  are 
told  that  the  very  first  Christian  ser- 
mon on  the  day  of  Pentecost  pro- 
duced three  thousand  baptisms.  (Even 
if  we  suspect  that  this  was  Peter’s 
estimate  and  not  the  ushers’  count, 
there  must  have  been  a sensational 
response.) 

There  is,  however,  one  recorded 
and  neglected  incident  that  provided 
me  with  the  title  of  this  lecture.  In 
case  there  is  anyone  here  who  has 
been  wondering  who  Eutychus  was, 
let  me  read  this  account  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Troas  when  Paul  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Jerusalem: 

On  the  Saturday  night,  in  our  as- 
sembly for  the  breaking  of  bread, 
Paul,  who  was  to  leave  the  next 
day,  addressed  them  and  went  on 
speaking  until  midnight.  Now 
there  were  many  lamps  in  the  up- 
per room  where  we  were  assem- 
bled; and  a youth  named  Euty- 
chus, who  was  sitting  on  the 
windowledge,  grew  more  and 
more  sleepy  as  Paul  went  on  talk- 
ing. At  last  he  was  completely 
overcome  with  sleep,  fell  from  the 
third  story  to  the  ground,  and  was 
picked  up  for  dead.  Paul  went 
down,  threw  himself  upon  him, 
seizing  him  in  his  arms,  and  said 
to  them,  “Stop  this  commotion; 
there  is  still  life  in  him.”  He  then 
went  upstairs,  broke  bread  and 
ate,  and  after  much  conversation, 
which  lasted  until  dawn,  he  de- 
parted. And  they  took  the  boy 
away  alive  and  were  immensely 
comforted. 

There  we  have  it — the  big  crowded 
room,  the  lamps  eating  up  the  ox- 
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ygen,  and  Paul  going  on  and  on  and 
on.  At  the  simplest  level,  then,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  peril  of  ver- 
bosity, the  sermon  that  lasts  too  long. 
We  know  what  that  means.  On  my 
vacations  I always  enjoy  the  reverse 
twist  that  puts  me  in  the  pew  listen- 
ing to  someone  else  in  the  pulpit. 
Since  I have  noticed  that  the  clergy 
are  inclined  to  be  extremely  bad  lis- 
teners to  other  people’s  sermons,  I 
try  to  suppress  all  critical  instincts 
and  listen  for  the  Word  of  God.  But 
there  is  one  point  where  I contin- 
ually find  myself  unable  to  refrain 
from  a silent  comment.  “Why  didn’t 
he  stop  there?”  For  it  seemed  the 
ideal  place  to  come  to  a close.  Instead 
the  preacher  wandered  on  for  an- 
other five  minutes,  thereby,  in  my 
opinion,  blunting  the  effect  of  the 
entire  sermon.  It  occurred  to  me  some 
years  ago  that  probably  exactly  the 
same  comment  must  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  some  listening  to  one 
of  my  own  sermons.  The  peril  here 
consists  of  being  aware  of  other  points 
that  one  had  wanted  to  make  in  the 
course  of  the  sermon,  or  of  some 
ideas  left  dangling  that  have  to  be 
picked  up,  or  even,  it  may  be,  the 
cry  of  conscience  that  somehow  the 
name  of  Jesus  has  so  far  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  then  must  be  dragged 
somehow  into  the  closing  paragraph. 
So  the  sermon  proceeds  beyond  the 
perfect  point  to  stop.  We  forget  how 
infinitely  better  it  is  to  leave  the  hearer 
wishing  there  was  more  to  come  than 
wondering  when,  il  ever,  the  sermon 
is  going  to  come  to  an  end. 

This  is  not  a preface  to  an  appeal 
for  shorter  sermons,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  attempt  to  define  the  perfect 
length.  I have  heard  a sermon  of 
over  half  an  hour  so  well  constructed 
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that  it  held  me  spellbound  to  the 
end.  And  1 have  heard  sermons  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  point  of 
which  could  have  been  effectively 
delivered  in  two  minutes.  I am  aware 
of  the  warnings  that  have  been  de- 
livered so  often  recently  about  the 
short  attention-span  of  the  modern 
audience  accustomed  to  snippets  of 
news  and  commentary,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  today’s  congregations  are 
incapable  of  concentration  on  a theme 
unless  it  is  interspersed  with  solos, 
glorias,  or  funny  stories  from  Read- 
ers' Digest.  This  I don’t  believe.  While 
there  may  be  truth  in  Mencken’s 
cynical  remark  that  no  one  has  ever 
lost  money  by  underestimating  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public 
there  are  still  millions  who  will  listen 
to  a politician  making  his  case  over 
a period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Is  the  average  congregation  incapa- 
ble of  following  an  exposition  of 
scripture  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes? 

The  question  I now  want  to  raise 
is:  Was  Eutychus  bored?  For  that  is 
the  real  peril  in  our  preaching — not 
length  but  dullness.  As  a passionate 
admirer  of  Paul,  I hate  to  suggest 
that  he  failed  to  catch  the  ear,  or 
awaken  the  curiosity,  of  this  young 
man  but  it  is  possible,  especially  as 
Eutychus  was  a Gentile,  and  Paul 
was  capable  of  lapsing  into  the  tor- 
tuous exegesis  that  he  had  learned 
in  rabbinical  schools.  One  great  peril 
of  the  preaching  art  is  to  assume  not 
just  a knowledge  of  the  technical 
terms  of  the  seminary  among  the 
congregation  but  also  a passionate 
interest  in  the  theme  comparable  with 
your  own.  I remember  how,  hot  from 
the  seminary,  in  my  first  parish  I 
preached  with  fervor  on  the  text  from 


Amos:  “Have  not  I brought  up  Is- 
rael out  of  the  land  of  Egypt?  and 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the 
Syrians  from  Kir.”  It  was  thrilling 
for  me  to  expound  this  revolutionary 
truth  that  God  was  behind  other  ex- 
oduses, but  it  took  a long  time  for 
me  to  realize  that  the  local  postmis- 
tress, the  shepherd,  the  butcher,  the 
veterinarian,  were  not  passionately 
waiting  to  hear  about  the  adventures 
of  the  Philistines  and  the  Syrians  over 
two  thousand  years  ago.  I am  not 
saying  that  such  a sermon  need  be 
dull,  or,  to  use  that  tiresome  word 
of  the  sixties,  “irrelevant,”  but  just 
that  every  preacher  stands  in  peril 
of  seeming  to  speak  from  a different 
world  than  that  which  his  hearers 
know. 

It  took  five  years  in  POW  camps 
in  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
my  congregation  to  teach  me,  or 
rather  to  remind  me,  of  how  the  lay 
mind  works.  How  different  it  is  from 
the  mind  that  has  been  through  the 
seminary  grinder  and  ever  since  has 
been  in  constant  contact  with  the 
clerical  vocabulary.  It  must  have  been 
this  dawning  realization  that  led  me 
to  write  in  my  first  book,  published 
as  I left  for  the  Army:  “The  trouble 
with  ministers,  missionaries,  and 
church  workers  is  that  they  are  al- 
ways meeting  ministers,  missionar- 
ies, and  church  workers.”  During 
these  years  of  incarceration,  my  daily 
conversation  was  with  men  (unfor- 
tunately not  also  with  women)  whose 
ways  of  thinking,  not  to  mention  their 
language,  was  by  no  means  that  of 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  church 
workers — so  much  so  that,  on  my 
return  to  a civilian  parish,  I found 
it  difficult  at  first  to  remember  what 
kind  of  language  was  acceptable  from 
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the  pulpit  of  an  Edinburgh  suburban 
parish. 

In  my  researches  among  the  man- 
uals of  homiletics,  I have  seldom 
found  much  attention  paid  to  this 
question  of  dullness  in  the  pulpit.  All 
kinds  of  things  are  written — and  I 
have  added  to  them — about  the  the- 
ology of  preaching,  about  the  use  of 
commentaries,  the  art  of  illustration, 
and  whether  a preacher  should  carry 
to  the  pulpit  a full  manuscript,  a few 
notes,  or  nothing  at  all.  (It  amazes 
me  that  so  many  homileticians  are 
dogmatic  on  the  last  point — as  if  it 
mattered  a damn  provided  the  ser- 
mon is  alive.  You  can  bore  people 
when  speaking  extemporaneously  just 
as  effectively  as  with  a manuscript.) 
In  my  opinion  not  enough  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  peril  repre- 
sented by  a failure  to  communicate 
the  mental  and  spiritual  excitement 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Some  preachers 
even  indicate  by  their  manner,  their 
tone  of  voice,  their  gestures  (or  lack 
of  gestures)  that  they  are  performing 
a rather  wearisome  duty.  Others 
convey  sincerity  and  a real  concern 
that  what  they  have  to  say  will  arouse 
a response,  but  clothe  their  thoughts 
in  such  trite  and  tedious  language 
that  the  quality  of  listening  sinks  to 
zero. 

It  is  a question  of  capturing  and 
holding  the  attention  of  a great  va- 
riety of  people.  And  there  are  no 
tricks  to  the  trade.  There  is  little  use 
in  startling  a congregation  with  an 
outrageous  statement  that  is  not 
backed  up  with  a solid  argument,  or 
in  arousing  curiosity  with  a remark 
like  “The  Mayor  said  to  me  yester- 
day,” if  there  is  little  point  to  the 
incident  beyond  the  fact  that  you  are 
on  speaking  terms  with  His  Honor. 


Name-dropping  will  not  get  you  very 
far  if  the  name  had  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  say.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
cultivate  the  occasional  dramatic 
opening.  I heard  Dr.  James  Black  of 
St.  George’s,  Edinburgh,  open  a ser- 
mon on  the  text,  “Now  Barabbas  was 
a robber”  by  pointing  to  a lady  in 
the  balcony  and  saying  “And  you’re 
a robber”  and  then  to  a respectable 
citizen  in  the  front  pew,  saying  “And 
you’re  a robber,”  before  thumping 
his  chest  and  saying,  “And  I’m  a 
robber.”  That  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  a beginning  like:  “You  will 
all  remember  [never  use  that  phrase: 
most  people  today  remember  almost 
nothing  from  the  Bible]  that  Bar- 
abbas was  the  individual  selected  by 
the  crowd  instead  of  Jesus  for  cru- 
cifixion, and  it  might  be  helpful  to 
examine  the  significance  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  Gospels  and  compare  his 
lot  with  ours.”  But  it  is  possible  to 
elicit  the  attention  of  a congregation 
without  any  fireworks  simply  by  some 
plain  sentences  that  assure  your 
hearers  that  you  have  worked  on  this 
text  and  have  something  vital  to 
communicate  from  it.  Dr.  Neumann 
was  a master  of  this  direct  approach, 
and  the  clarity  of  his  style  revealed 
to  the  alert  hearer  that  this  was 
someone  who  had  really  worked  on 
his  text.  He  had  the  gift  of  simple 
expression  which  was  an  invitation 
to  profundity. 

Sometimes  a preacher  may  begin 
with  words  that  are  guaranteed  to 
win  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
hearers.  I once  arrived  in  a huge 
Stalag  in  Germany  with  another 
chaplain.  We  spent  some  time  in  the 
first  few  days  talking  with  the  men 
in  our  new  parish  and  discovering 
what  the  main  problems  were.  We 
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were  shocked  to  find  that  there  were 
some  unpleasant  rackets  in  opera- 
tion whereby  the  prisoners  in  charge 
ol  distributing  food  were  enriching 
themselves  at  the  general  expense. 
For  some  camp  marks,  or  even  the 
surrender  of  a wedding  ring,  you 
might  be  guaranteed  an  extra  spoon- 
ful of  soup  every  day.  On  Sunday 
my  colleague  got  up  to  preach  to  a 
huge  congregation,  eager  to  size  up 
the  new  padre.  I will  never  forget 
his  opening  words.  “As  I preach  to- 
day I want  to  say  a few  words  on  a 
filthy  and  disgusting  subject."  You 
could  have  heard  a pin  drop.  Then 
he  launched,  unexpectedly,  into  a 
denunciation  of  the  rackets.  I have 
forgotten  the  text,  but  there  are  plenty 
to  be  found  on  such  a theme  among 
the  prophets. 

Real  preaching  is  hard  work. 
Among  the  obiter  dicta  of  my  sem- 
inary professors  in  distant  Edin- 
burgh two  keep  recurring  to  me.  One 
was  from  that  great  Old  Testament 
scholar,  Adam  Welch,  who  used  pe- 
riodically to  interject  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  J,  P,  E,  F,  and  D,  the  remark, 
“Gentlemen,  the  curse  of  the  min- 
istry is  laziness.”  The  other  was  from 
the  famous  christologist,  H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  who  occasionally  asked 
us  to  submit  to  him  an  outlined  ser- 
mon. (That,  incidentally,  was  the 
nearest  we  came  to  a class  in  hom- 
iletics. When  I am  asked  if  there  was 
some  special  homiletics  secret  taught 
in  Scotland,  I am  tempted  to  reply 
that  it  may  have  been  that  we  had 
never  heard  the  word.  Our  teachers, 
however  brilliant  they  were  as  schol- 
ars, had  been  themselves  parish 
preachers,  and  that  was  all  we 
needed.)  On  this  occasion  Mackin- 
tosh remarked  on  one  manuscript 


submitted  to  him:  “This  sermon  re- 
veals insufficient  brain-work.”  I seem 
to  hear  that  voice  at  times  when  going 
over  a manuscript  on  Saturday  night. 
The  truth  is  that  none  of  us  are  giv- 
ing enough  time  and  energy  to  ser- 
mon production.  A popular  theory 
has  it  that  hard  work  on  a sermon 
produces  a heavy  theologically  loaded 
sermon.  It  is  not  understood  that  once 
some  theological  work  has  been  done 
on  the  text,  the  hardest  work  has  yet 
to  come — expressing  the  thoughts 
that  have  come  to  us  in  plain  and 
simple  language.  Again,  I cite  Dr. 
Neumann  as  a master  of  this  im- 
mensely difficult  art,  and  commend 
also  a study  of  the  parish  sermons  of 
Donald  Baillie,  author  of  the  mas- 
terpiece of  christology,  God  Was  in 
Christ , the  sermons  of  Karl  Barth  to 
the  prisoners  in  the  Basel  jail,  and, 
perhaps  surprisingly,  the  plain  evan- 
gelical sermons  of  Rudolf  Bultmann 
(who  once  explained  to  me  over  a 
bowl  of  spaghetti  that  the  whole  point 
of  his  demythologizing  was  to  let  the 
ordinary  modern  man  or  woman  hear 
the  Gospel  in  terms  they  could  un- 
derstand, and  so  would  not  be  bored). 
In  my  opinion,  no  one  today  can  equal 
Father  Walter  Burghardt,  of 
Georgetown  University,  in  ex- 
pounding the  Gospel  from  the  lec- 
tionary with  clarity,  wit,  and  craftily 
concealed  scholarship,  all  in,  from  a 
Presbyterian  point  of  view,  a very 
short  period  of  time. 

I have  a growing  conviction  that 
we  fall  into  the  danger  of  dullness, 
not  only  because  we  have  not  worked 
hard  enough  on  the  sermon  but  be- 
cause we  are  operating  with  too  low 
a view  of  the  preaching  office.  There 
is  an  unfortunate  discrepancy  today 
between  the  excellent  homiletical 
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teaching  provided  at  many  seminar- 
ies— particularly  in  the  field  of  what 
we  call  “Biblical  Preaching” — and 
the  kind  of  sermon  the  seminarian 
produces  some  ten  years  later.  Bib- 
lical preaching,  if  it  survives  at  all, 
tends  to  become  either  a cute  re- 
telling of  a biblical  story,  or  a semi- 
adult version  of  the  moralizing  and 
allegorizing  children’s  address.  More 
often  they  will  consist  of  comments 
on  some  local,  national,  or  interna- 
tional situation,  an  exhortation  to 
discipleship  without  much  feeding 
of  the  soul  (this  is  what  I call  the 
“Let  us”  syndrome  which  tends  to 
take  over  about  the  last  paragraph), 
or  a little  mild  therapy  studded  with 
quotations  and  labored  illustrations. 
The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  seminary  vision  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  kind 
of  sermons  that  are  too  often  being 
dished  out  to  patient  congregations 
surely  lies  in  the  overwhelming  pres- 
sure on  the  young  pastor  who  tries 
to  be  responsible  for  a multitude  of 
things,  from  administration  and  fi- 
nance to  public  appearances  and 
endless  counseling.  It  takes  a strong- 
minded  man  or  woman  to  cope  with 
this  pressure  without  sacrificing  the 
time  we  all  know  to  be  necessary  for 
the  productions  of  a weekly  sermon. 

I am  not  advocating  any  sort  of  team 
ministry  that  isolates  the  preacher 
from  the  ongoing  life  of  the  parish. 
In  fact,  I infinitely  prefer  to  compose 
sermons  at  the  heart  of  our  church 
house  with  the  clicking  of  typewrit- 
ers and  the  blipping  of  computers 
than  in  some  ivory  tower  remote  from 
the  clatter  of  New  York  City.  (That 
is  why  I never  create  sermons  for 
the  coming  year  in  some  cabin  in  the 
woods  during  the  summer  months.) 
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But  we  have  to  keep  alive  the  vision 
of  the  sermon  we  have  been  given 
in  our  Reformed  heritage,  so  that  its 
preparation  will  not  slip  down  our 
scale  of  priorities  as  ministers  of 
Christ. 

To  me  a sermon  is  an  event.  And 
only  when  we  have  adequately  pre- 
pared for  that  event  will  something 
of  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  Word 
come  to  life  on  Sunday  morning.  A 
high  doctrine  of  preaching  means  for 
me  nothing  less  than  a sacramental 
one.  Let  me  explain.  Although  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  have  notoriously  led  to  end- 
less theological  disputes  and  eccle- 
siastical schisms,  there  is  fairly  gen- 
eral agreement  that  a sacrament  is 
an  act  of  the  Church  in  which  or- 
dinary, familiar  things  like  water, 
bread,  and  wine,  become  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  instruments  for 
the  saving  presence  of  Christ.  The 
Shorter  Catechism  answers  the 
question,  What  is  a Sacrament?  thus: 
“A  sacrament  is  a holy  ordinance 
instituted  by  Christ,  wherein,  by  sen- 
sible signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits 
of  the  new  covenant  are  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied  to  believers.” 

I am  sure  I do  not  have  to  explain 
to  this  audience  that  a “sensible  sign” 
is  one  perceivable  by  the  senses;  it  is 
something  that  can  be  seen,  touched, 
tasted,  and  even  smelled.  We  are  not 
being  warned  against  non-sensical 
signs,  like  a rose  floating  in  the  font — 
although  well  we  might  be!  The  point 
about  the  sensible  sign  is  that  it  is 
the  real  thing  that  everybody 
knows — real  water,  real  bread,  and 
real  wine.  (If  I may  intrude  a per- 
sonal prejudice,  I would  add:  not 
“holy  water,”  not  decorated  wafers, 
and  not  grape  juice!)  The  elements 
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of  communion  represent  the  sim- 
plest and  most  familiar  ingredients 
ot  an  ordinary  meal,  like  cotfee  and 
buns  today.  They  are  not  religious 
items  to  be  bought  at  a religious  store. 
Then,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  the  ordinary  becomes 
extraordinary,  the  natural  supernat- 
ural— and  Christ  is  really  present. 
This  sacrament  thus  reminds  us  that 
he  is  truly  God  and  truly  man  and 
not  some  religious  figure  who  is  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other. 

This  is  why  I hold  to  a sacra- 
mental view  of  the  sermon.  The  fa- 
miliar element  is  the  words — our 
words.  And  they  should  surely  be 
the  language  of  the  day  in  which 
they  are  spoken,  the  real  language. 
By  analogy  they  should  not  be  words 
that  we  acquire  at  some  religious  shop. 
The  homiletic  heresy  is  to  conceive 
of  the  sermon  as  neither  truly  our 
words  of  today  nor  the  Word  of  God 
but  a kind  of  religious  melange  that 
hovers  in  between.  Too  often  this  is 
what  happens.  A congregation  is 
aware  that  this  is  not  a direct  tran- 
script of  God  himself,  and  they  are 
also  aware  that  a sermon  is  apt  to 
sound  different  from  any  other  form 
of  human  utterance.  Switch  on  a ra- 
dio on  Sunday  and  twirl  the  dial. 
You  will  normally  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  which  speaker  is  a 
preacher.  Why?  It  is  not  only  the 
peculiar  tones  affected  by  so  many, 
but  the  use  of  words,  phrases,  and 
stories  that  no  other  public  speaker 
would  dream  of  using. 

This  is  why  we  are  apt  to  slip  into 
the  danger  of  dullness.  The  preacher 
is  not  using  what  Wordsworth  called 
“language  such  as  men  do  use.”  There 
are  many  ways  of  being  boring  when 
we  cease  to  speak  in  the  real  lan- 


guage of  today.  Some  do  it  by  a con- 
stant repetition  of  what  one  might 
call  “evangelical  cliches.”  We  know 
the  jargon — “Calvary’s  cross,”  “per- 
sonal Savior,”  “Bible-believing 
Christians”  (what  other  kind  can 
there  be?),  “getting  saved,”  with 
scriptural  texts  interspersed  without 
any  attempt  to  explain  what  a phrase 
“the  wrath  of  the  Lamb”  could  pos- 
sibly mean.  Some  do  it  by  an  attempt 
to  be  folksy  and  a string  of  stories 
that  most  speakers  today  would  avoid 
like  the  plague.  Others  are  unable  to 
resist  the  technical  language  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy  and  can  send 
a congregation  on  the  path  of  Eu- 
tychus  with  the  first  paragraph.  Dr. 
Sam  Moffett  tells  of  an  American 
theologian  who  came  with  him  to 
preach  to  some  villagers  in  Korea 
with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  His 
opening  words  were:  “In  our  ap- 
proach to  reality  we  can  follow  either 
an  inductive  or  a deductive  path.” 
Whereupon  the  interpreter  trans- 
lated: “I  love  best  to  tell  you  what 
Christ  means  to  me.”  (There  is  a 
type  of  preacher  who  needs  exactly 
a translator  of  his  quality.) 

Congregations  today  recognize  at 
once  a peculiar  jargon  of  ecclesias- 
tical pronouncements  and  commit- 
tee reports.  It  slips  into  our  sermons 
the  moment  we  forget  that  we  are 
talking  to  people  to  whom  it  is  not 
only  opaque  but  irritating.  I am  not 
talking  about  phrases  like  “the  ex- 
istential moment,”  or  “realized  es- 
chatology,” which  are  tolerable,  even 
interesting,  if  explained,  but  of  the 
kind  of  preaching  that  talks  about 
such  things  as  “the  institutionalism 
that  interfaces  with  the  viable  struc- 
tures of  societal  relationships.”  The 
fad  phrases  that  come  and  go  in  ec- 
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clesiastical  circles  can  make  a Eu- 
tychus  of  the  most  tolerant  listener. 
I confess  that  any  opening  paragraph 
that  contains  the  words  “praxis”  and 
“doing  theology”  has  lost  me  al- 
ready. 

It  was  a world-transforming  event 
when  the  Word  of  God  became  flesh 
in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  an  event 
whenever  this  Word  of  God  be- 
comes flesh  in  the  language  of  to- 
day— and  we  behold  his  glory.  That 
is  why  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
as  a dull  sermon.  If  we  really  believe 
that  the  Word  of  God  himself  can 
reach  the  hearts  of  modern  men  and 
women  through  the  real  words  of 
our  times,  there  will  always  be  a sense 
of  excitement  in  the  preacher  which 
has  its  way  of  being  communicated 
to  the  congregation.  Such  preaching 
is  an  action  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
of  the  one  called  to  be  a herald  of 
the  Gospel.  Therefore  it  is  always, 
in  Father  Burghardt’s  words,  “a 
wonder.” 

If  we  hold  such  a high  doctrine 
of  preaching  we  should  be  delivered 
from  another  peril  that  threatens  the 
man  or  woman  in  the  pulpit.  We 
may  have  given  our  best  to  the  prep- 
aration; we  may  have  taken  im- 
mense trouble  to  eliminate  the  dull 
stuff  and  the  professional  jargon;  we 
may  have  dedicated  every  natural  gift 
God  has  given  us  to  the  office  of 
preaching;  we  may  have  learned  how 
to  be  relaxed,  intimate,  perhaps  even 
funny  without  betraying  our  “seri- 
ous call”;  but  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  not  the  sublime  creators  of  the 
Word,  merely  its  captives  and  com- 
municators, should  keep  us  from  the 
lurking  danger  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  God  as  a “prince  of  the 
pulpit.”  I used  often  to  cite  the  text 


I found  facing  me  as  I entered  a 
pulpit  to  preach  my  first  sermon  after 
being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh.  It  read,  “Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus.”  Recently  I have  advocated 
another  text  for  the  preacher,  from 
the  remark  about  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  Prologue  of  John’s  Gospel: 
“He  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent 
to  bear  witness  to  the  light.” 

A high  doctrine  of  preaching  will 
also  keep  us  on  our  toes,  avoiding 
some  of  the  dangers  into  which 
preachers  of  a certain  vintage  are  apt 
to  fall.  There  is  the  danger  of  dis- 
covering a homiletic  trick  that  seems 
to  work  wonders  in  holding  the  at- 
tention of  a congregation.  We  may 
find,  for  instance,  that  a well-known 
passage  from  the  Gospel  can  be  made 
to  spring  to  life  if  we  tell  it  in  the 
first  person,  putting  ourselves  in  the 
sandals  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  rich 
young  ruler,  or  Judas  Iscariot.  At 
first  it  may  be  not  an  easy  trick  to 
pull  off.  But  we  find  we  can  do  it. 
Thereafter  the  temptation  is  to  use 
it  until  the  congregation  gets  inevi- 
tably bored.  Another  danger  is  that, 
after  ten  or  twenty  years  in  a pulpit, 
we  decide  that  by  now  we  have  ar- 
rived at  our  answer  to  the  great 
questions  on  which  we  should  preach 
at  least  once  a year — the  suffering 
of  the  innocent,  prayer,  the  nature 
of  eternal  life,  the  action  and  being 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  convince 
ourselves  that  this  is  what  we  have 
come  to  believe  about  these  tremen- 
dous themes,  we  may  think  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  deliver  a variation 
on  our  answer  from  then  on,  world 
without  end.  As  Paul  would  say: 
“God  forbid!”  First  we  have  to  re- 
member what  the  old  Puritan  said: 
“the  Lord  hath  still  more  light  to 
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break  forth  from  his  holy  Word," 
and  that  it  is  always  a new  congre- 
gation and  a new  situation  to  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  above  all,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  God’s  con- 
temporary, God  hie  et  nunc.  The  same 
caution  will  then  apply  to  another 
delusion  of  the  middle-aged 
preacher — that  he  has  finally  arrived 
at  the  right  interpretation  of  all  the 
parables  of  Jesus.  For  some  years  I 
avoided  the  parable  because  I did  not 
want  to  be  ringing  the  changes  on  a 
settled  understanding  of  their  mean- 
ing. Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  new 
books  were  continually  coming  out 
dealing  with  just  this  subject,  and 
that  each  one  began  to  spark  off  in 
my  mind  thoughts  that  were  never 
there  before.  So  I began  to  approach 
these  stories  of  Jesus  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  say  some- 
thing new,  and  I found,  as  you  may 
well  believe,  that  indeed  they  did. 

I have  had  the  same  experience 
with  very  familiar  texts.  The  danger 
with  them  is  that  one  tends  to  as- 
sume that  to  preach  on  them  again 
is  to  risk  the  kind  of  retreading  that 
is  as  tiresome  to  the  preacher  as  it  is 
boring  for  the  congregation.  So  I 
avoided  them  during  these  danger 
years.  Then  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
time  came  when  I joyfully  returned 
to  John  3:16  and  the  like  with  the 
assumption  that  I had  never  heard 
them  before.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the 
great  Contemporary,  lifted  me  out 
of  the  ruts  into  which  I had  poured 
them,  and  I found  that  what  they 
were  saying  to  me,  and  to  my  con- 
gregation, was  not  the  same  as  I had 
heard  in  1936,  or  1956,  or  even  1980. 

Now  let  me  return  to  poor  Eu- 
tychus  who  has  led  me  into  some 
deep  waters  through  no  fault  of  his 


own.  I see  Paul,  in  full  Bight,  ex- 
pounding the  “unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ” — and  we  have  just  noted 
how  one  of  the  perils  of  preaching 
is  that  we  may  decide  that  they  are 
“searchable”  and  that  we  have  found 
all  there  is  to  discover.  Up  there  in 
the  top  balcony  Eutychus  is  sound 
asleep.  Perhaps  a dream  makes  him 
twitch  on  his  precarious  window- 
ledge.  Suddenly  down  he  comes  and 
is  laid  out  cold  beside  the  congre- 
gation. The  story  has  a happy  ending 
as  Paul  comes  on  the  scene  and  finds 
life  in  the  lad.  This  was  a peril  of 
preaching  that  Paul  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  foresee,  and  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  peril  I had  in  mind  when  I 
took  off  from  this  incident.  I don’t 
suppose  any  modern  preacher  has 
got  to  the  point  of  taking  out  insur- 
ance in  case  of  being  sued  for  such 
damages,  although,  as  you  know, 
malpractice  suits  are  not  unheard  of 
in  the  clerical  profession.  But  dam- 
age was  done  to  poor  Eutychus  and 
that  immediately  suggests  to  me  a 
peril  that  could  haunt  a preacher. 
We  are  all  in  danger  of  inflicting 
damage  of  some  sort  to  those  who 
listen  to  us.  For  preaching  does  mean 
interfering  in  other  people’s  lives — 
and  can  be  dangerous. 

Serious  and  effective  preaching 
means  proclaiming  a message  that 
can  change  the  way  a person  thinks, 
or  acts,  or  makes  decisions.  Think 
of  some  of  Paul’s  converts — Lydia, 
Timothy,  Dionysius,  the  Philippian 
jailer,  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  and  a host 
of  others.  He  certainly  interfered  in 
their  lives.  Have  any  of  you  who  are, 
or  are  becoming,  preachers  ever  had 
qualms  about  the  responsibility  we 
may  have  for  a change  in  someone’s 
life?  Once  again  the  reassurance 
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comes  through  remembering  that  we 
are  not  the  ones  who  do  the  inter- 
fering. In  fact,  the  more  “interfer- 
ing” a sermon  is,  in  the  sense  of 
bringing  people  around  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  the  less  Christian  a ser- 
mon it  is.  We  cannot  hear  too  often 
the  words  of  Paul  himself:  “We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Je- 
sus the  Lord;  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus’  sake.”  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  who  interferes  in  another  life, 
and  that  is  what  gives  the  preacher 
confidence.  I talked  of  Paul’s  “con- 
verts,” but  he  would  not  have  used 
that  phrase.  So  long  as  we  set  out  to 
preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  we  must  leave  the 
converting  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

It  is  good,  however,  to  be  aware 
of  the  danger  of  a careless  or 
thoughtless  word  over-influencing  a 
susceptible  listener,  and  it  is  good  to 
develop  a sensitive  ear  to  remarks 
made  at  the  church  door  or  a coffee 
hour.  Sometimes  we  learn  to  our 
horror  that  a chance  remark  has  been 
grossly  misunderstood  and  then  have, 
like  Paul  with  Eutychus,  to  apply 
first-aid.  Another  form  of  this  dan- 
ger applies  to  those  who  spend  a long 
time  in  one  particular  parish.  As  one 
who  is  completing  his  thirtieth  year 
in  the  same  parish,  I want  to  share 
this  with  you.  Occasionally  it  almost 
terrifies  me  to  think  that  the  kind 
of  parishioner  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
reads  a religious  book  (and  that  goes 
for  a great  many)  and  who  only  oc- 
casionally hears  another  voice  in  the 
pulpit,  has  inevitably  had  his  or  her 
theology,  piety,  and  Christian  ethics 
shaped  by  one  preacher’s  point  of 
view.  This  can  be  mitigated  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  visiting 
preachers  of  a different  vintage  and 
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emphasis,  the  encouragement  of  the 
congregation  to  read  theologically, 
and  a restraint  on  the  tendency  of 
long-term  pastors  to  reach  the  point 
of:  “I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I 
open  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.”  How- 
ever, with  the  average  tenure  of  a 
pastorate  running  at  the  moment  at 
about  four  years,  this  may  be  a dan- 
ger on  which  I need  not  dwell. 

An  unexpected  peril  that  lies  in 
wait  for  the  preacher  is  not  in  what 
he  does  to  other  people  but  in  what 
he  does  to  himself  or  herself.  In  my 
experience  this  is  a danger  to  which 
we  all  must  expose  ourselves  if  our 
preaching  is  to  be  alive  and  well.  For 
if  our  words  are  to  be  in  any  degree 
the  vehicle  for  the  Word  of  God  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  be  active  everywhere  in 
the  congregation  except  in  the  mind 
and  soul  of  the  preacher.  If  preach- 
ing is  truly  sacramental,  then  just  as 
the  minister  partakes  of  the  bread 
and  wine  with  his  flock  so  will  the 
preacher  be  the  recipient  of  the  Word. 
If  we  are  not  thus  as  vulnerable  to 
the  Word  and  the  Spirit  as  anyone 
present,  then  our  conception  of  the 
sermon  is  not  christocentric  but  ego- 
centric. It  becomes  an  attempt  to  win 
followers  rather  than  co-disciples. 
Preachers  may  accept  Peter’s  com- 
mand to  speak  “as  the  oracles  of  God” 
but  first  they  must  be  ready  to  let 
these  oracles  speak  to  themselves.  The 
day  is  surely  over  when  a so-called 
“Prince  of  the  Pulpit"  could  deliver 
a moving  sermon  on  the  love  of  God 
and  then  go  home  and  beat  his  wife 
since  the  modern  pastor  has  greater 
contact  with  his  flock  even  in  a large 
church.  So  she  or  he  is  forced  out  of 
the  ivory  tower  into  the  goldfish  bowl. 
And  that  is  salutory  as  we  have  then 
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all  the  greater  incentive  to  let  the 
Word  speak  first  to  us. 

And  that  can  be  dangerous.  Those 
who  have  had  the  curiosity  or  the 
energy  to  plow  through  a fragment 
of  autobiography  1 have  recently 
published  under  the  title  This  Grace 
Given  will  have  read  how  it  was  when 
preaching  to  a large  summer  con- 
gregation in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  that  1 heard  my  plans 
to  teach  theology  in  a quiet  seminary 
in  Scotland  being  shattered  by  a clear 
call  to  accept  an  invitation  to  my 
present  charge.  My  text  was  “What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah?”  and  1 was 
rubbing  home  the  point  that  we  are 
all  tempted  to  retreat  to  a cave  like 
the  prophet  and  avoid  the  challenge 
and  dangers  of  a totally  new  situa- 
tion— “return  to  the  womb”  and  all 
that — when  the  Word  broke  through 
to  me.  Ever  since,  I have  tried  on 
Saturday  night,  when  going  through 
the  sermon,  pruning  the  adjectives, 
and  eliminating  the  “maybe’s”  and 
“perhaps,”  to  let  the  scripture  speak 
to  me  first  and  be  listening  for  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  a risk  that 
any  serious  preacher  has  to  take. 

Paul,  with  all  his  joy  and  confi- 


dence in  proclaiming  the  Word — 
“By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
. . . I have  fully  preached  the  Gos- 
pel,” “Christ  sent  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel,”  “Woe  is  unto  me  if  I preach 
not  the  Gospel!” — knew  in  his  bones 
the  perilous  position  of  the  preacher, 
the  danger  of  the  soul  of  one  who 
traffics  in  holy  things.  For  the  temp- 
tation is  ever  near  to  say  the  expected 
things,  to  become  glib  with  Holy 
Scripture,  to  forget  the  model  of 
Chaucer’s  country  parson:  “The  lore 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve  He 
taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  him- 
self.” We  do  not  know  what  inward 
struggles  lay  behind  the  poignant 
words  of  Paul — “I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection: 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I have 
preached  to  others,  I myself  should 
be  a cast  away” — but  they  haunt  the 
mind  of  any  sensitive  preacher  to 
this  day. 

I would  not  end  on  too  sombre  a 
note.  It  is  the  perils  of  preaching  that 
help  to  give  it  its  excitement.  And 
let  us  (here  it  comes)  remember  that 
Eutychus,  even  if  almost  literally 
bored  to  death,  was  revived  by  none 
other  than  the  preacher  himself. 


South  Africa:  Reflections 
of  a Visitor 

by  Charles  C.  West 


There  are  no  objective  observers 
of  South  Africa.  We  who  live  in 
the  worlds  of  Europe  and  North 
America  or  other  parts  of  Africa  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  contemplat- 
ing as  outsiders  a world  of  cultures, 
religions,  and  social  forces  different 
from  our  own.  The  moment  one  steps 
onto  South  African  soil,  one  is  al- 
ready a participant  in  its  struggles 
simply  because  of  the  color  of  one’s 
skin,  the  nature  of  one’s  business,  or 
the  guides  one  chooses.  One  may  have 
a tourist  visa,  but  one  cannot  really 
be  a tourist.  The  Christian  faith  and 
values,  to  which  all  sides  in  South 
Africa  appeal,  are  also  our  heritage. 
Racism  is  also  our  problem.  The  stark 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
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Dr.  West  participated  in  a study  seminar 
in  South  Africa  in  January  of  this  year 
sponsored  by  the  Center  of  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Plowshares  Institute.  The 
seminar,  guided  by  its  host,  the  South  Af- 
rican Council  of  Churches  under  the  then 
leadership  of  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  had 
the  unique  experience  of  visiting  many  of 
the  areas  of  tension  and  conflict  and  of 
meeting  with  leaders,  both  Christian  and 
secular,  in  government,  in  the  university, 
in  opposition  movements  both  white  and 
black,  and  m black  African  townships, 
squatter  settlements,  and  segregated  home- 
lands. This  article  draws  on  a report  pub- 
lished by  the  seminary  entitled  ‘Perspective 
on  South  Africa’’  and  offers  further  reflec- 
tions on  the  South  African  scene  and  the 
witness  of  the  churches  in  it. 

tween  modern  civilization  and  the 
primitive  struggle  for  survival,  hard- 
ened there  along  racial  lines,  is  also 
the  picture  of  our  society  when 
Americans  look  south  across  our 
border  or  Europeans  look  south  across 
the  Mediterranean.  South  Africa  is 
an  extension,  an  intensification  of  our 
world,  and  our  world  is,  in  a sense. 
South  Africa,  extended  and  diffused. 

This  fact  comes  across  with  dra- 
matic force  through  the  public  me- 
dia as  these  words  are  written.  Vio- 
lence, often  initiated  by  police 
brutality,  spreads  through  the  black 
townships  of  the  eastern  Cape  Prov- 
ince and  around  Johannesburg  as  the 
people  rebel  against  the  intolerable 
conditions  in  which  they  are  forced 
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to  live.  The  victims  are  most  often 
other  blacks  who,  as  policemen  or 
local  othcials,  have  maintained  the 
hated  order.  It  sounds  like  Newark, 
Detroit,  or  Los  Angeles  in  the  late 
1960s  all  over  again.  The  white  gov- 
ernment responds  with  a state  of 
emergency,  suspending  civil  rights, 
setting  the  police  Iree  lor  further  vio- 
lence, and  arresting  over  a thousand 
leaders  (mostly  of  the  non-violent 
opposition)  whom  it  suspects  of  fo- 
menting unrest.  The  world  responds 
with  outrage  and  threatens  with  the 
only  instrument  it  has — economic 
sanctions.  The  indignant  voice  of 
Prime  Minister  Botha  declares  his 
government’s  readiness  to  negotiate 
with  the  black  community  but  only 
in  the  context  of  law  and  order,  while 
some  radical  black  leaders  proclaim 
that  the  civil  war  has  already  started 
and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  its  end.  The  pattern 
of  Mozambique,  of  Angola,  and  of 
Zimbabwe  seems  to  be  repeating  it- 
self. 

But  not  quite.  The  innocent  white 
visitor,  if  there  were  such  a person, 
landing  in  South  Africa  even  today 
would  see  quite  a different  picture. 
The  land  is  beautiful  and  fruitful. 
The  large  cities,  with  their  satellite 
industries  and  highway  networks, 
look  like  transplants  from  America 
or  Europe.  They  bustle  with  work- 
ers and  shoppers,  black  and  white. 
The  economy,  despite  a recent 
depression  in  the  mining  sector,  is 
self-sustaining  and  stable.  Universi- 
ties are  stocked  with  good  scholars 
in  modern  facilities.  Cultural  activ- 
ities flourish.  One  can  travel  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
by  road  or  rail  through  corridors  of 
white  civilization  and  rarely  see  the 


poverty  or  experience  the  seething 
unrest  that  lies  off  the  main  track. 
White  South  Africans  hear  about  the 
riots  in  the  townships  on  television 
and  radio.  They  hear  about  condi- 
tions there  from  the  prophets  in  their 
midst.  But  their  distance  from  the 
trouble  is  as  great  as  that  between 
Newark  and  Basking  Ridge,  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Bloomfield  Hills, 
or  between  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
County. 

There  is  something  wrong  with 
both  of  these  pictures.  South  Africa 
is  a land  of  conflict.  Two  worlds  live 
side  by  side — one  dominant,  one  op- 
pressed— segregated  by  the  ideology 
of  apartheid  with  all  its  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  consequences. 
But  it  is  also  one  deeply  torn  society. 
One  world  cannot  eliminate  the  other. 
It  is  not  America  where  the  native 
people  could  be  driven  out,  deci- 
mated, and  gathered  into  reserva- 
tions. It  is  not  Zimbabwe,  where  the 
white  minority  can,  if  they  wish,  re- 
turn to  their  native  England.  The 
conflict  will  not  be  solved  by  one 
great  repression  or  one  great  victory. 
The  final  crisis  is  not  at  hand.  All 
sides  must  learn  to  live  with  this 
reality. 

To  this  picture  must  be  added  one 
further  paradox.  The  two  worlds  of 
South  Africa  share  a common  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  does  not  soften  the 
conflict,  for  that  conflict  is  taken  up 
in  the  Church  as  well.  It  does,  how- 
ever, provide  a point  of  reference,  a 
source  of  judgment  and  perhaps  of 
grace,  in  a strife-torn  land.  In  what 
follows,  therefore,  let  me  share 
impressions:  first,  of  the  two  worlds 
in  conflict;  second,  of  the  Church’s 
life  and  witness;  third,  of  the  forces 
for  change  toward  justice  and  rec- 
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onciliation  which  we  found  in  our 
brief  encounter. 


I 

To  understand  black  South  Af- 
rica, one  would  do  well  to  begin — 
as  our  group  did — with  Soweto.  This 
black  township  begins  about  ten  miles 
from  Johannesburg  and  stretches  over 
the  hills  for  twenty-five  miles  far- 
ther. Thirty  years  ago  it  did  not  exist. 
Now  more  than  a million  people  live 
there,  almost  as  many  as  in  Johan- 
nesburg itself.  The  government  has 
built  this  township  along  with  doz- 
ens of  others  around  Johannesburg 
and  other  cities,  and  has  moved  non- 
white people  by  force  into  them  from 
the  neighborhoods  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere  in  “white”  areas  which  they 
formerly  called  home.  Despite  their 
vastness,  they  seemed  planned  to  be 
provisional.  Few  streets  are  paved. 
A few  houses  have  indoor  plumbing, 
electricity,  and  walled  gardens.  But 
the  overall  picture  is  mile  upon  mile 
of  unpaved  roads  lined  with  tiny 
houses  close  together,  no  sewage,  and 
a water  tap  in  the  yard  or  at  the  head 
of  the  street.  These  houses,  designed 
for  eight,  hold  an  average  of  four- 
teen residents  each.  They  may  not 
be  owned  but  must  be  leased  from 
the  government.  There  is  almost  no 
industry  in  Soweto  and  very  few 
stores.  It  is  a bedroom  community 
for  workers  who  commute  to  jobs 
in  the  city  and  white  suburbs  by  bus 
or  train,  sometimes  five  or  six  hours 
a day.  Unemployment  runs  about 
thirty  percent.  There  is  one  large 
hospital,  but  medical  care  is  other- 
wise inadequate  and  few  services  are 
provided  for  the  indigent,  the  eld- 
erly, and  the  poor.  Indeed,  people 
may  be  deported  from  the  townships 


to  one  of  the  homelands  if  they  do 
not  meet  certain  stringent  require- 
ments for  residents,  including  the 
holding  of  a job. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  structure 
of  residential  apartheid.  To  it  must 
be  added  the  “homelands,”  com- 
prising thirteen  percent  of  South  Af- 
rica’s land  area,  into  which  over  ten 
million  people  have  been  deported 
during  the  past  quarter  century  and 
which  are  pockets  of  desperate  pov- 
erty. One  should  mention  the  mi- 
grant workers  recruited  from  these 
homelands  and  from  neighboring 
countries  on  one-year  contracts,  liv- 
ing in  barracks  without  their  fami- 
lies. One  should  speak  also  of  the 
squatters — illegal  residents  who  come 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  seek 
work  or  to  reunite  a family.  They 
live  in  shantytowns  at  the  edge  of 
townships  with  almost  no  facilities, 
subject  always  to  deportation  and  the 
destruction  of  their  homes. 

These  are  the  externals  of  resi- 
dential apartheid.  More  important  is 
the  ethos  they  generate.  The  social 
mood  is  one  of  non-cooperation,  re- 
sentment, and  fear  combined  with  a 
struggle  for  survival  against  the  odds 
of  the  economy  and  the  law.  Fam- 
ilies strive  to  stay  together  despite 
having  lost  their  natural  community, 
despite  forced  separations  and  long 
commuting,  despite  inadequate 
schools  for  their  children,  and  de- 
spite overcrowded  houses.  They  do 
not  always  succeed.  The  social  struc- 
ture of  the  black  community  is 
breaking  down  under  apartheid,  with 
all  the  consequences  for  uncontroll- 
able, undirected  violence  which  South 
Africa  is  now  experiencing. 

The  perspective  of  official  white 
South  Africa  on  all  of  this  can  only 
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be  described  as  flexible,  but  tough. 
The  government,  during  thirty-seven 
years  in  power,  has  constructed  the 
apartheid  society  with  which  it  now 
must  live.  It  has  systematically  turned 
non-white  peoples  into  insecure  and 
exploited  dependents  and  assigned 
them  a place  in  its  ideological  scheme 
with  which  they  cannot  live.  Now  it 
realizes  that  the  extreme  ideal  of  sep- 
arate peoples,  each  peacefully  in  its 
homeland,  cannot  be  realized.  It  is 
prepared  for  compromises  which 
might  make  life  more  tolerable  for 
all  races  in  one  South  Africa.  The 
Minister  for  Homelands  and  Inter- 
racial Affairs,  Dr.  Gerrit  Viljoen, 
outlined  them  to  us  in  an  interview: 
increased  subsidies  for  non-white 
schools,  greater  equality — both  in  pay 
and  working  conditions — between 
races  in  the  workplace,  better  phys- 
ical conditions  in  the  black  town- 
ships, and  negotiation  for  some  form 
of  black  political  control  “over  the 
affairs  of  their  own  community”  and 
some  national  political  representa- 
tion. In  1985,  the  government  has 
ceased,  at  least  for  now,  forcibly  re- 
moving people  to  the  homelands.  It 
has  repealed  the  act  prohibiting  in- 
termarriage between  the  races,  and 
has  permitted  political  parties  to  be 
interracial.  Finally,  already  in  1979, 
it  authorized  the  formation  and  the 
bargaining  rights  of  black  trade 
unions. 

But  the  government  is  also  tough. 
None  of  its  proposals  involves  the 
least  surrender  of  white  political 
power  and  none  touches  what  has 
become  the  basic  principle  of  apart- 
heid— segregation  in  residence  and 
in  education.  At  the  same  time,  the 
authorities  deal  ruthlessly  with  ef- 
fective opposition  in  the  non-white 


community.  The  present  disturb- 
ances are  being  used  as  an  occasion 
to  round  up  leaders  of  this  opposi- 
tion, including  those  known  to  stand 
for  non-violent  peaceful  change.  The 
government  is  confident  of  its  power 
to  control  this  society  despite  peri- 
odic riots  and,  eventually,  to  forge  a 
system  which  gains  at  least  the  pas- 
sive acceptance  of  non-white  South 
Africans.  On  this  confidence,  a ma- 
jority of  white  South  Africans  stake 
their  future  as  a people. 

There  are,  however,  two  forces 
with  which  the  government  has  not 
sufficiently  reckoned.  One  is  the 
manifold  and  ever  changing  forms 
of  organized  political  opposition, 
which  spring  up  anew  despite  all 
repression  among  a dissident  people. 
The  other  is  the  power  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  expressed  in  the  life  and 
ministry,  even  of  a divided  and  am- 
bivalent Christian  Church.  Let  me 
turn  to  the  latter  first. 

II 

The  people  of  South  Africa,  black 
and  white,  are  overwhelmingly 
Christian.  At  least  this  can  be  said 
in  common  about  them  all.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  claim  membership  in 
some  Christian  church.  All  other  re- 
ligions, including  African  tradi- 
tional, account  for  only  five  percent. 
The  president  and  all  his  party  are 
active  Christians.  So  are  the  leaders 
of  the  African  National  Congress, 
which  is  in  armed  rebellion,  and  all 
the  shades  of  political  leadership  be- 
tween these  extremes.  They  all  ac- 
knowledge the  Christian  message,  in 
some  way,  as  authority  and  claim  to 
be  part  of  the  Church. 

What,  then,  is  the  Christian 
Church  in  South  Africa?  Let  me 
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project  a thesis,  and  then  qualify  it. 
The  Church  is  expressed  fundamen- 
tally in  the  interracial,  ecumenical 
witness  and  life  of  the  denomina- 
tions associated  with  the  South  Af- 
rican Council  of  Churches,  includ- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  works  closely  with  the  Coun- 
cil. There  are  also  two  other  streams 
in  South  African  Christianity:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  independent 
churches — largely  black  and  with  a 
pentecostal  tradition — and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exclusively  white 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  which 
have  been  separated  from  ecumen- 
ical Christianity  by  their  theological 
defense  and  practical  acceptance  of 
separate  development  of  the  races  in 
South  Africa. 

This  typology  is  not  neat.  Across 
South  Africa  one  finds  very  few  con- 
gregations where  blacks  and  whites 
worship  together,  even  in  those 
churches  which  are  in  principle  in- 
terracial. Among  the  independent 
churches,  one  finds  many  which  are 
ecumenical  in  spirit  and  cooperative 
in  practice.  In  the  white  Dutch  Re- 
formed Churches  are  many  dissi- 
dents, especially  in  the  largest  and 
the  most  powerful  of  them — the 
Nederduitse  Gereformeerde  Kerk 
(NGK).  The  Word  of  God  as  pro- 
claimed in  these  churches  constantly 
unsettles  the  believer’s  conscience. 
The  Reformed  theology,  which  is 
taught  there,  continually  raises  ques- 
tions to  the  racial  theories  which  the 
Church  officially  accepts. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a main- 
stream in  South  African  Christianity 
into  which  the  side  streams  flow.  Let 
me  offer  some  examples  of  its  min- 
istry. 

A.  The  reform  of  Reformed  theol- 
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ogy.  Dr.  Allan  Boesak  has  recently 
written  a book  entitled  Blac\  and  Re- 
formed (Orbis,  1984).  The  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  words  jars  the  pub- 
lic mind.  It  also  exposes  a truth.  The 
Reformed  tradition,  from  Calvin 
through  the  Dutch  Church  with 
contributions  from  Scotland  and 
Switzerland,  is  still  the  dominant 
theology  in  South  Africa.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Mission  Church,  of  which 
Boesak  is  the  leading  theologian,  was 
founded  by  white  Afrikaner  mis- 
sionaries among  people  of  mixed  race 
or  “coloreds.”  It  now  takes  the  lead 
in  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  Re- 
formed and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
redefining  the  Reformed  tradition 
for  the  South  Africa  of  tomorrow. 
This  includes  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  over 
all  of  human  life  in  justice  and  peace. 
It  involves  openness  to  the  black  ex- 
perience in  interpreting  the  Gospel. 
It  has  also  brought  these  churches, 
and  with  them  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement,  into  a struggle  for  the 
soul  of  the  white  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  and  their  race-centered 
ideology.  This  struggle  is  both  in 
theology  and  in  practice.  In  1982 
the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  adopted  the  statement  of 
the  Association  of  Black  Reformed 
Christians  in  South  Africa  that 
“apartheid  is  a sin,  and  the  moral 
and  theological  justification  of  it  is 
a travesty  of  the  Gospel,  a betrayal 
of  the  Reformed  tradition,  and  a 
heresy,”  and  suspended  the  white 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  from  ac- 
tive membership  pending  repent- 
ance. What  is  being  asked,  however, 
is  a change  in  practice,  not  only  re- 
jection of  a false  doctrine.  The  white 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  not  only 
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provide  a theological  foundation  for 
the  policies  of  the  government.  They 
also  exclude  persons  of  other  races 
from  their  own  communion  tables, 
except  by  special  permission,  and  from 
the  fellowship  of  their  congrega- 
tions. On  both  levels,  they  fail  to  of- 
fer a true  confession  of  the  faith.  Faced 
with  this,  ecumenical  Reformed 
Christians — black  and  white — while 
breaking  with  the  official  white  Af- 
rikaner churches,  are  forging  a new 
fellowship  which  includes  members 
of  those  churches  who  also  seek  to 
reform  them.  Their  goal  is  the  re- 
pentance and  renewal  of  the  whole 
Church — black  and  white.  The 
struggle  is  not  over. 

B.  Theology  in  a blacky  context.  The 
traditions  of  all  the  major  denomi- 
nations have  come  from  Europe  or 
America.  This  is  even  true  of  the 
pentecostal  expressions  of  many  in 
independent  churches.  Yet  Christi- 
anity is  the  religion  of  the  black  peo- 
ple. Their  own  experience  cries  out 
for  theological  understanding.  From 
this  has  arisen  South  Africa’s  black 
theology.  It  rebels  against  the  “im- 
perialist claim”  of  European  theol- 
ogy to  be  universal,  but  it  is  itself 
profoundly  ecumenical.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Contextual 
Theology  is  a black  pentecostal  the- 
ologian, Frank  Chikane.  Its  leading 
figures  come  from  all  the  major  de- 
nominations and  are  concerned  to 
reinterpret  the  traditions  of  their 
churches  in  a South  African  context. 
So  far  the  movement  is  raising  ques- 
tions rather  than  giving  answers. 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  ex- 
perience of  a people  and  the  revealed 
Word  of  God?  How  do  black 
churches  avoid  being  the  mirror  im- 
age of  false  Afrikaner  theology  at 


this  point?  What  is  the  relation  be- 
tween violence  and  non-violence  in 
the  struggle  for  justice?  What  do  re- 
pentance and  redeeming  grace  mean 
for  those  who  are  struggling  for  lib- 
eration and  justice?  These  and  other 
issues  are  at  stake  in  the  effort  to 
give  black  leadership  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Church  in  South  Africa 
upon  its  mission  and  its  message. 

C.  The  social  mission  of  the  Church. 
Black  South  Africa  depends  on  its 
churches  for  basic  community  and 
mutual  help  in  a society  where  other 
forms  of  organization  are  sup- 
pressed, and  the  structure  of  com- 
munity life  is  constantly  being  dis- 
rupted. The  churches  are  therefore 
community-building  and  often  so- 
cial welfare  agencies,  the  only  ones 
available.  Local  congregations  carry 
this  ministry,  but  it  needs  regional 
and  national  support  as  well.  The 
work  of  the  South  African  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  regional  coun- 
cils is  extensive  in  this  area:  com- 
munity development  and  self-help 
projects  among  deported  peoples  in 
the  townships  and  the  homelands; 
relief  and  care  for  those  who  fall 
victim  to  the  system — the  sick,  the 
elderly,  and  the  disabled;  help  for 
the  families  of  those  who  are  de- 
tained or  have  been  detained  by  the 
police;  or  support  for  squatters  in 
their  struggle  against  poverty  and 
deportation.  One  could  add  to  this 
list.  This  ministry  involves  contin- 
uing confrontation  and  negotiation 
with  the  government  whose  rules  and 
policies  it  often  contravenes,  but  it  is 
basically  a traditional  Christian  serv- 
ice of  love  and  care  in  a society  where, 
for  those  who  are  not  white,  there 
is  no  entitlement  to  the  basic  secu- 
rities of  life. 
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D.  The  creation  of  interracial  com- 
munity. The  ecumenical  churches 
have  always  maintained  interracial 
fellowship  in  principle,  in  defiance 
if  need  be,  of  restrictive  laws.  The 
problem  is  its  realization  in  practice. 
Yet  there  are  signs.  Recently  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  assigning  priests  to  parishes 
regardless  of  race.  Bishop  Tutu  is 
not  the  first  black  leader  of  an  An- 
glican diocese.  Other  denomina- 
tions, too,  have  elected  black  leaders 
and  have  transcended  the  race  bar- 
rier in  regional  and  national  meet- 
ings. There  are  also  teams  of  black 
and  white  Christians  working  closely 
together.  The  staff  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Council  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample. The  Student's  Union  for 
Christian  Action  is  another.  Mean- 
while, the  problem  deepens  with  each 
new  repression  and  act  of  violence. 
It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago  to  hold  up  interracial  commu- 
nity as  an  ideal.  It  must  be  embodied 
as  a living  witness  and  promise. for 
a society  divided  ever  more  sharply 
into  two  worlds.  This  is  the  task 
which  ecumenical  Christianity  in 
South  Africa  has  set  for  itself. 

Ill 

Finally,  what  is  the  hope  for  change 
in  South  Africa?  What  are  the  forces 
working  toward  it,  and  what  is  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  in  their  midst? 

One  can  arrange  these  forces  on 
a spectrum  from  moderate  to  radical 
and  from  friendly  persuasion  to 
armed  confrontation.  They  all,  how- 
ever, share  one  objective — the  end 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Spe- 
cifically, this  means  four  things. 

(i)  Abandonment  of  separate  tribal 
homelands  and  the  extension 
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of  South  African  citizenship  to 
all  of  every  race  who  live  in 
the  country. 

(2)  Abandonment  of  residential 
segregation  and  establishment 
of  the  right  of  all  South  Af- 
ricans of  any  color  to  move, 
work,  live,  and  own  property 
wherever  they  wish  and  can 
afford. 

(3)  Abolition  of  the  Separate  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  the  integra- 
tion of  education  for  blacks  and 
whites  from  first  grade  through 
the  university. 

(4)  Universal  suffrage  on  the  basis 
of  one  person-one  vote  for  a 
single  parliament. 

The  white  nationalist  government 
sees  these  goals  as  the  replacement 
of  white  power  by  black  power.  Some 
extreme  black  nationalists,  such  as 
the  Azanian  People’s  Organization, 
agree.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
opposition,  from  liberal  white  busi- 
nessmen to  the  militant  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  see  them  as  the  key 
to  a multi-racial  society  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a world  in  which  race  will 
no  longer  be  the  primary  political 
fact. 

The  difference  among  these  op- 
ponents is  not  about  goals  but  about 
methods.  Some,  a minority,  believe 
in  working  from  within — collabo- 
rating and  negotiating  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  ever  greater  reforms. 
Some  work  on  the  premise  that  eco- 
nomic interest  will  be  the  lever  which 
breaks  down  apartheid  as  the  black 
consumer  market  continues  to  ex- 
pand and  black  labor  unions  grow 
stronger.  Some  operate  with  a com- 
bination of  advocacy,  organization, 
and  negotiation  to  secure  and  ex- 
pand the  rights  of  those  victimized 
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by  the  system  in  townships,  in  squat- 
ters' camps,  in  homelands,  and  in 
communities  threatened  with  de- 
portation. Some,  like  Desmond  Tutu, 
Allan  Boesak,  C.  F.  Beyers  Naude, 
and  Christian  students  resisting  con- 
scription, lay  their  lives  and  freedom 
on  the  line  for  an  educational  and 
prophetic  witness.  Others  engage  in 
extra-parliamentary  direct  political 
action  in  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Democratic  Front,  which  re- 
sists government  moves  such  as  the 
recent  organization  of  colored  and 
Indian  chambers  in  the  Parliament, 
and  mobilizes  public  opinion  against 
apartheid  as  a whole.  A few  go  un- 
derground and  work  for  the  African 
National  Congress. 

T here  are  Christians  in  all  of  these 
groups.  They  must  work  with  the 
paradox  that  runs  through  the  whole 
opposition:  the  simultaneous  long- 
ing for  peaceful  and  for  revolution- 
ary change.  Not  only  Bishop  Tutu, 
but  even  prominent  white  South  Af- 
rican businessmen,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
advocated  negotiations  about  South 
Africa’s  political  future,  which  would 
include  proscribed  organizations  such 
as  the  African  National  Congress  and 
its  imprisoned  leader  Nelson  Man- 
dela. Even  the  ANC  itself  asks  not 
for  total  power,  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  its  program  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Everyone  is  a revolutionary  and  a 
reformer  at  the  same  time.  Some  are 
tempted  more  by  the  illusion  that  a 
total  power  struggle  will  bring  down 
the  white  establishment,  and  that  a 
new  society  of  justice  and  peace  will 
arise  on  its  ruins.  Others  are  tempted 
to  imagine  that,  step  by  step,  this 
establishment  can  be  brought  through 


its  own  enlightened  self-interest  to- 
ward a liberal  democratic  society.  But 
neither  is  true  and  in  their  hearts  the 
people  know  it.  The  power  struggle 
must  continue,  and  so  must  the  ne- 
gotiation, until — in  ways  known 
more  to  God’s  providence  than  to 
human  planning — a tolerably  just 
society  is  achieved. 

It  is  the  unique  witness  of  the 
Church  in  South  Africa,  embodied 
in  much  of  its  practice  and  slowly 
coming  clear  in  its  theology,  to  show 
how  this  poise  in  the  struggle  may 
be  maintained  in  hope.  Hope  is  a 
Christian  virtue.  It  springs  funda- 
mentally from  the  victory  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  the  powers  of  this  world. 
Christians,  therefore,  cannot  help  but 
hope  in  the  sense  of  firmly  expecting 
that  justice  will  prevail,  that  racial 
divisions  will  move  toward  one  com- 
munity, and  that  the  apartheid  sys- 
tem will  be  broken  down. 

This  hope,  however,  is  not  based 
on  any  particular  analysis  of  social 
or  political  trends  or  on  the  success 
of  some  power  strategy.  When  Bishop 
Tutu  proclaims  that  apartheid  is 
doomed  and  that  liberation  is  com- 
ing, he  is  bearing  witness  to  the 
judgment  and  grace  of  God— not  to 
the  power  of  a revolutionary  move- 
ment. When  he  pleads  with  his  own 
people  to  restrain  their  violence,  his 
reference  is  to  the  quality  of  the  free- 
dom and  peace  which  God,  in  Christ, 
will  realize — not  to  a counsel  of  tac- 
tical wisdom.  When  Church  work- 
ers or  Christian  politicians  negotiate 
with  the  government  to  expand  an 
area  of  human  rights  or  to  modify 
an  inhuman  condition,  it  is  the  power 
of  divine  love  in  an  unjust  world 
which  they  exemplify — not  confi- 
dence in  a strategy  of  gradual  im- 
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provement.  When  interracial  com- 
munity is  realized  by  the  Church  and 
projected  through  it  onto  an  apart- 
heid society,  a sign  is  set  up  of  God’s 
reconciliation  of  the  world  in  Christ 
and  of  His  coming  kingdom,  not  of 
human  goodness  overcoming  evil. 

Judgment  on  apartheid  society  and 
the  grace  which  may  lead  to  new 
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justice  are  God’s  work,  who  judges 
and  transforms  all  our  inadequately 
righteous  tactics  and  programs.  This 
is  the  hope  for  South  Africa  of  which 
Christians  are  servants  and  wit- 
nesses. It  is  an  ecumenical  hope  which 
all  of  us  are  invited  to  share,  as  we 
participate  from  afar  in  the  South 
African  struggle. 
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Inaugural  Address 


Dear  friends:  President  Gilles- 
pie, colleagues  on  the  faculty, 
fellow  students  and  workers  in  this 
school,  honored  guests,  allow  me  to 
begin  by  saying  a few  words  of  a 
personal  nature.  It  is,  for  me,  a great 
privilege  to  be  one  among  you  here, 
and  I am  grateful  to  have  been  called 
to  this  school  to  be  one  of  its  teachers. 
As  many  of  you  know,  I am  a grad- 
uate of  Princeton  Seminary  and  thus 
am  returning  to  a community  which 
has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  my 
own  formation  as  a Christian  teacher. 
I am  deeply  grateful  for  this  past, 
and  there  are  many  here  today  who 
have  been  a significant  part  of  it. 
They  know  who  they  are,  and  I speak 
today  with  special  thanksgiving  for 
them.  My  hope  for  my  sojourn  here 
is  that  I may  be  to  you  students  and 
to  students  who  will  come  after  you 
just  half  as  much  a teacher  and  friend 
as  these  have  been  to  me.  I would 
also  like  to  tell  you  how  honored  I 
am  to  occupy  the  chair  that  Cam 
Wyckoff  did  with  such  distinction 
for  nearly  three  decades.  Professor 
D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  is  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  field  of  Christian 
education.  He  built  the  fine  program 
in  Christian  education  that  we  have 


here  at  Princeton  Seminary,  has  in- 
fluenced the  lives  and  thought  of  so 
many  across  the  country  and  around 
the  globe  through  his  teaching  and 
writing  that  they  cannot  be  counted, 
and,  as  any  of  us  who  have  been 
blessed  by  knowing  him  can  testify, 
he  is  a treasured  friend. 

Christian  Education  and  Ecclesiology 

In  my  work  over  the  past  several 
years,  I have  been  concerned  with 
the  question  of  what  it  means  for 
people  to  be  formed  in  faith  as 
Christians  and  how  that  happens. 
There  are  many  aspects  to  this  ex- 
ploration, but  one  of  the  simple  an- 
swers that  repeatedly  arises  in  a va- 
riety of  ways  has  to  do  with  the 
church.  People  are  formed  in  faith 
as  Christians  in  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  our  word  for  that  is  church. 
My  own  work  is  taking  a turn  to- 
ward more  explicit  and  systematic 
attention  to  the  church — wondering 
what  we  really  mean  when  we  use 
that  word  and  what  the  actual  reality 
of  it  suggests  for  the  church's  edu- 
cational ministry.  One  way  of  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  that  I am  finding 
helpful  comes  through  asking  the 
following  question:  what  difference 
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does  it  make  that  the  church  does 
Christian  education? 

The  usual  way  in  which  Christian 
educators  have  asked  this  question 
puts  the  emphasis  on  the  words 
“Christian  education.”  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  that  the  church 
does  Christian  education ? In  other 
words,  the  question  is  taken  to  be 
one  about  why  the  church  should 
engage  in  education.  It  is  assumed 
that  we  know  what  the  church  is, 
and  the  answers  then  given  are  jus- 
tifications for  the  significance  of  ed- 
ucation in  and  by  the  church  and 
descriptions  of  how  that  is  being  or 
should  be  carried  out.  But  I want  to 
start,  at  least,  by  asking  the  question 
in  a different  way,  by  emphasizing 
the  word  “church.”  What  difference 
does  it  make  that  the  church  does 
Christian  education?  If  we  ask  it  this 
way,  we  ask  not  so  much  why  the 
church  needs  Christian  education, 
but  in  what  way  Christian  education 
is  given  its  distinctive  shape  by  being 
in  and  of  the  church. 

There  are  different  answers  to  this 
question  depending  upon  what  one 
thinks  the  church  is.  And  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  church  is  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  The  New  Testa- 
ment itself  contains  a variety  of 
answers.  The  history  of  theological 
writing  contains  many  renderings  of 
the  nature  of  the  church.  Add  to  all 
this  the  variety  of  understandings  of 
the  church  in  popular  culture,  both 
among  church  members  and  be- 
yond, and  you  can  see  the  difficulty. 
It  is  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  different  ecclesiologies  (some  ex- 
plicit, most  implicit)  in  the  various 
theories  of  Christian  education  and 
in  the,  often  hidden,  “theories-in-ac- 
tion”  of  people  actively  engaged  in 


the  educational  work  of  the  church. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  ex- 
amine all  of  this  diversity  here,  though 
in  the  long  run  it  is  instructive  to  do 
so.  At  this  point,  I want  only  to  look 
at  one  particular  text  from  the  New 
Testament  and  develop  in  relation 
to  that  some  directions  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  church  which  I 
think  may  be  useful  to  us  both  in 
thinking  about  what  difference  it 
makes  that  the  church  does  Christian 
education  and  in  carrying  out  that 
ministry. 

The  text  is  from  Ephesians.  Listen 
to  it: 

So  then  you  are  no  longer  stran- 
gers and  sojourners,  but  you  are 
fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and 
members  of  the  household  of  God, 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Je- 
sus himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
nerstone, in  whom  the  whole 
structure  is  joined  together  and 
grows  into  a holy  temple  in  the 
Lord;  in  whom  you  also  are  built 
into  it  for  a dwelling  place  of  God 
in  the  Spirit  (Eph.  2:19-22). 

This  is  in  many  ways  an  amazing 
text.  It  suggests  that  the  “you,” 
whoever  they  are  (we  will  get  to  that 
in  a minute)  have  had  and  are  hav- 
ing something  happen  to  them.  They 
have  become  what  they  were  not. 
And  they  have  become  this  through 
being  “built  into”  something  that  they 
were  not  a part  of  before.  Further- 
more,  whatever  it  is  they  are  being 
built  into  is  itself  growing,  devel- 
oping somehow — and  they  along 
with  it.  Finally,  what  they,  alto- 
gether, are  being  built  into  is,  of  all 
things,  a dwelling  place  of  God  in 
the  Spirit — a habitation  of  God  where 
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God  can  be  known  and  God’s  pres- 
ence can  be  apprehended.  An  amaz- 
ing text. 

The  “you"  who  are  being  referred 
to  here  are,  of  course,  gentile  Chris- 
tians. If  the  exegetes  I have  read  are 
right,  the  ones  to  whom  the  word  is 
addressed  are  not  just  a small  group 
of  gentile  Christians  at  a particular 
place  (say,  Ephesus),  but  all  the  gen- 
tile Christians.  And  that,  of  course, 
is  what  we  are:  gentiles,  not  He- 
brews or  Jews,  but  gentiles  who  in 
Jesus  Christ  (rather  than  in  some  other 
way')  are  built  into  the  household  of 
God.  What  the  author  of  Ephesians 
is  talking  about,  of  course,  is  the 
church.  So,  if  we  dare  think  it,  this 
is  a word  to  us.  What  it  means  is 
that,  by  being  in  the  church,  we  have 
had  and  are  having  something  done 
to  us.  We  have  become  what  we  were 
not,  have  become  built  into  some- 
thing that  we  were  not  a part  of 
before,  and  that  through  being  a part 
of  this  we  are  being  joined  together 
and  are  growing  into  a habitation  of 
the  Spirit. 

Now  this  is  fairly  “high  church” 
ecclesiology — something  Ephesians 
is  well-known  for.  It  can  be  read 
rather  idealistically,  as  something  that 
has  little  to  do  with  the  ordinary, 
everyday  church  that  we  are  all  a 
part  of.  Therefore,  it  is  important  in 
this  context  to  take  seriously  some 
advice  from  Karl  Barth.  Barth  says 
that  when  we  talk  about  church,  we 
must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  think- 

1 See  Paul  Van  Buren,  Discerning  the  Way 

(New  York:  Seabury,  1980)  for  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  Chris- 

tians and  Jews  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  are  each  related  redemptively  to 
God  and  God’s  work  in  the  world. 


ing  that  the  church  is  something 
heavenly  beyond  the  earthly,  or 
something  pure  hidden  within  the 
fallible,  or  something  invisible  lying 
behind  the  visible.  No,  he  says.  When 
we  do  this,  “we  are  all  inclined  to 
slip  away  with  that  in  the  direction 
of  a civitas  platomca  [he  uses  his  more 
sophisticated  words  first]  or  some  sort 
of  Cloud-cuckooland,  in  which  the 
Christians  are  united  inwardly  and 
invisibly,  while  the  visible  Church  is 
devalued.”1 2  He  goes  on  to  say  that: 

In  the  Apostles’  Creed,  it  is  not 
an  invisible  structure  which  is  in- 
tended but  a quite  visible  coming 
together,  which  originates  with 
the  twelve  Apostles.  ...  If  the 
church  has  not  this  visibility,  then 
it  is  not  the  Church.  . . . We  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  the  Church — 
which  means  that  we  believe  each 
particular  congregation  to  be  a 
congregation  of  Christ.  Take  good 
note,  that  a parson  who  does  not 
believe  that  in  this  congregation 
of  his  ...  Christ’s  congregation 
exists,  does  not  believe  at  all  in 
the  existence  of  the  Church.  Credo 
ecclesiam  means  that  I believe  that 
here,  at  this  place,  in  this  visible 
assembly,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  takes  place.3 

With  these  claims,  Barth  catches 
with  a simple  and  penetrating  con- 
creteness what  is  so  powerful  about 
these  words  in  Ephesians  2:19-20. 
They  mean  that  you  and  I,  through 
being  taken  up  by,  through  being 

2 Karl  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  tr. 
G.  T.  Thompson  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1959),  p.  142. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  142-43. 
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built  into,  the  particular  congrega- 
tions of  which  we  are  members,  have 
had  and  are  having  something  done 
to  us  that  changes  us.  They  mean 
that  through  this  very  process,  we 
are  no  longer  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers, no  longer  aliens  separated  from 
God’s  presence  and  God’s  living 
Spirit,  no  longer  foreigners  to  God’s 
redemptive  activity  in  the  world. 
Rather,  we  are  “fellow  citizens  with 
the  saints  and  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  God.” 

All  of  this  has  very  significant  im- 
plications for  Christian  education  and 
a number  of  things  that  Christian 
educators  are  concerned  with.  These 
can  be  articulated  in  a series  of  five 
theses.  The  five  theses  are: 

(1)  Faith  is  participation  in  the  re- 
demptive activity  of  God. 

(2)  We  participate  in  this  activity 
by  being  active  in  the  mani- 
fold relationships  of  the  church, 
a community  which  knows  that 
this  redemptive  activity  is  tak- 
ing place  and  which  is  making 
itself  open  to  it  through  its 
worship  and  discipleship. 

(3)  Growing  in  faith  involves  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  our 
participation  in  this  commu- 
nity and  its  form  of  life. 

(4)  We  can  learn  to  participate  in 
this  activity,  and  this  learning 
requires  that  we  be  taught. 

(5)  Christian  education  is  the 
dialogical  process  of  teaching 
and  learning  (involving  activ- 
ities of  inquiry,  interpretation, 
reflection,  and  care)  through 
which  the  community  comes 
to  see,  grasp,  and  participate 
ever  more  deeply  in  the  re- 
demptive transformation  of 
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personal  and  social  life  that 
God  is  carrying  out. 

Faith  As  Participation 

The  first  thesis  has  to  do  with  what 
we  can  understand  faith  to  be.  I want 
to  argue  that  faith  is  best  understood 
as  participation  in  the  redemptive 
activity  of  God.  To  get  at  this,  we 
can  begin  by  looking  back  at  our 
text.  What  is  this  “dwelling  place  of 
God  in  the  Spirit”?  We  get  into 
trouble  when  we  imagine  this  in  spa- 
tial or  even  social-structural  terms — 
though  this  is  tempting  to  do  given 
the  “building”  imagery  that  is  used 
here.  Rather,  we  must  think  in  dy- 
namic, active,  and  historical  terms. 
The  dwelling  place  of  God  in  the 
Spirit  is  not  a particular  physical 
place — either  earthly  or  heavenly — 
or  even  an  institution  or  social  group. 
The  dwelling  place — as  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a whole  testify — is  where 
God  is  active.  Jurgen  Moltmann  says: 

In  the  Old  Testament  Yahweh  was 
experienced,  not  as  heavenly  sub- 
stance but  as  a divinely  historical 
person,  and  the  promise  of  his 
presence  was  believed  in  his  name: 
“I  am  who  I am” — “I  will  be  who 
I will  be” — “I  will  be  there”  (Ex. 
3:14).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  New 
Testament  Jesus  is  not  remem- 
bered as  a dead  man  belonging  to 
the  past,  nor  is  he  defined  as  a 
heavenly  authority;  he  is  believed 
as  the  subject  of  his  own  presence. 
It  is  also  true  of  the  one  who  has 
been  exalted  to  God  that  “I  am 
who  I am” — “I  will  be  there.”4 

4 Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Church  rn  the 
Power  of  the  Spirit,  tr.  M.  Kohl  (New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  1977),  p.  122. 
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God’s  dwelling  is  wherever  God  is 
carrying  out  God’s  work  of  freeing 
human  beings  and  the  whole  crea- 
tion from  its  bondage — from  its 
bondage  to  patterns  of  destruction 
in  which  people  can  find  no  other 
way  to  secure  their  existence  than  by 
manipulating,  deceiving,  and  even 
killing  one  another;  from  its  idoli- 
zation of  powers  of  force  and  control 
which  promise  peace  but  turn  out  to 
enslave  us  all  in  ever  more  subtle 
webs  of  violence;  from  its  bondage 
to  fear  of  any  reality  which  is  sep- 
arate and  different  and  thus  threat- 
ening to  us;  in  short,  from  the  pow- 
ers of  sin  and  death  which  ravage 
our  lives,  our  communities,  and  our 
planet.  God’s  dwelling  is  where  God, 
out  of  God’s  own  steadfast  love,  is 
carrying  out  God’s  redemptive  work 
in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  dwelling  that  we  are 
built  into.  The  dwelling  is  a work, 
an  activity.  Furthermore,  it  is  a work 
that  is  already  going  on — and  always 
has  been.  Therefore,  we  are  not  to 
think  of  the  church,  either  in  its  be- 
ginnings or  now  or  in  the  future,  as 
the  first  and  only  dwelling  of  God; 
as  if  here,  in  the  church,  now,  at  long 
last,  God  finally  has  a place  to  live 
and  be.  No.  It  is  not  God  who  is 
being  built  into  the  church's  dwell- 
ing, but  we  who — in  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit — as  the  church 
are  being  built  into  God’s  dwelling. 
That  is,  in  Christ  by  the  Spirit  in 
the  church,  we  are  being  called  into, 
led  into,  built  into  participation  in 
the  ongoing  redemptive  activity  of 
God  in  the  world.  We  do  not  take 
over  that  activity  for  God.  We  do 
not  exhaust  that  activity.  But  being 
built  into  it  does  mean  that  we  come 
to  know  of  it  and  are  called  to  re- 


spond to  it,  living  our  lives  and  car- 
rying out  our  own  activity  in  the 
world  in  a way  that  is  so  governed 
by  God’s  activity  that  we  in  fact  par- 
ticipate in  it  W'ith  God. 

This  is  the  fundamental  connec- 
tion between  faith  and  church.  Faith 
means  to  know  and  respond  to  the 
redemptive  activity  of  God  by  par- 
ticipating in  it,  and  we  have  been 
built  into  this  in  the  church.  When 
we  define  faith  in  this  way,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  faith 
is  a reality  of  multiple  dimensions 
and  cannot  be  exhausted  by  just  one 
meaning.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
“church,”  the  New  Testament  (in- 
deed, in  this  case,  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures) speaks  about  faith  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  and  that  theological 
writing,  again,  has  had  many  and 
diverse  things  to  say  about  faith.  As 
John  Cobb  has  put  it: 

Faith  has  meant  and  rightly  means 
many  things.  Sometimes  it  means 
a vision  of  reality  or  a structure 
of  existence.  . . . Receptivity  to  the 
personal  presence  of  Jesus  is  faith, 
as  is  the  assuredness  of  the  one 
who  knows  himself  or  herself  jus- 
tified. Faith  in  a different  sense  is 
“the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for.”.  . . In  other  contexts  faith  is 
used  to  mean  faithfulness,  life-af- 
firmation, confidence,  commit- 
ment, trust,  and  ultimate  concern. 
Indeed,  an  exhaustive  list  of 
meanings  is  impossible.5 

But  then  Cobb  goes  on  to  say  some- 
thing very  important,  and  a clue  to 
what  we  are  after  here.  He  says  that 

5 John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Christ  in  a Pluralistic 
Age  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1975), 
pp.  87-88. 
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“a  central  and  normative  theological 
meaning  of  faith  is  the  appropriate, 
primal  response  to  what  the  divine  is 
and  does."6  Faith  is  response,  and  it 
is  response  to  God.  To  put  it  in  our 
terms,  faith  is  response  to  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to 
whom  we  have  become  related  in  a 
new  way  as  gentiles  in  Jesus  Christ. 
We  know  that  God  to  be  the  God 
who  redeems  and  saves.  And  the  ap- 
propriate, primal  response  to  that  God 
is  thanksgiving  for  and  participation 
in  God’s  redeeming  activity.  Faith  is 
participation  in  the  redemptive  ac- 
tivity of  God. 

The  Church  as  Context  of 
Participation 

If  faith  is  participation  in  the  re- 
demptive activity  of  God,  then  (and 
this  is  the  second  thesis)  we  partic- 
ipate in  this  activity  by  being  active 
in  the  manifold  relationships  of  the 
church,  a community  which  knows 
that  this  redemptive  activity  is  tak- 
ing place  and  which  is  making  itself 
open  to  it  through  its  worship  and 
discipleship.  Faith  knows  and  faith 
responds,  and  the  crucial  features  of 
the  church  are  that,  as  a community, 
it  knows  and  it  responds.  We  come 
into  faith  by  participating  in  the  faith 
of  the  faith  community,  by  knowing 
in  its  knowing  and  responding  as  a 
part  of  its  response.  But  what  does 
the  faith  community  know? 

What  the  community  knows  is  first 
of  all  a story,  a narrative.  Stanley 
Hauerwas  says  we  are  a “story- 
formed  community,”7  and  that  in- 
deed is  what  we  are.  The  story  is  a 

6 Ibid.,  p.  88. 

7 Stanley  Hauerwas,  A Community  of 

Character  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre 

Dame  Press,  1981),  see  Chapter  1. 
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multifaceted  one,  made  up  of  many 
particular  stories,  but  it  is  nonethe- 
less a very  concrete  one.  It  is  about 
particular  people  and  particular  events 
in  which  they  are  involved.  It  re- 
counts what  happened,  what  people 
said,  and  what  people  did  in  re- 
sponse. Furthermore,  as  story,  these 
events  and  people  are  rendered  to  us 
through  a particular  constellation  of 
images  which  provide  those  who  hear 
it  ways  of  understanding  what  the 
story  means,  where  it  is  going,  and 
why  it  is  significant.8 

This  story  does  certain  things.  It 
does  not  just  sit  there  by  itself  to  be 
admired  from  a distance.  It  itself 
performs  certain  actions  when  told, 
heard,  and  remembered.  One  thing 
the  story  does  is  render  an  agent , 
namely  God.  What  this  means  is  that 
through  this  story  we  begin  to  see 
that  behind  and  in  everything  that 
happens  there  is  an  active  presence 
to  whom  it  is  all  related  and  in  whom 
it  all  holds  together.  These  are  not 
just  isolated  events  and  persons  who 
appear  and  do  what  they  do  by 
chance.  There  is  another  agency,  a 
will,  that  emerges  through  the  action 
of  the  story.  Thus,  this  story  is  not 
just  about  a people  who  think  that 
there  is  a God  and  that  this  God  is 
doing  something  redemptive  in  his- 
tory. Nor  is  God  just  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  story.  Rather,  God  is 
the  agency  which  makes  the  story 
and  who  is  revealed  through  the  story. 
In  other  words,  through  the  telling 
and  hearing  of  the  story,  God  is  re- 
vealed to  its  contemporary  hearers 
as  a present  reality.9 

8 Edward  Farley,  Ecclesial  Man  (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress  Press,  1975),  p.  1 1 7. 

9 See  David  H.  Kelsey,  The  Uses  of  Scrip- 
ture in  Recent  Theology  (Philadelphia:  For- 
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Another  thing  the  story  does  is 
render  a world , the  kind  of  world  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  God  who  be- 
comes present  to  us  through  the  story. 
What  is  meant  here  is  not  that  we 
get  to  know  something  about  the  an- 
cient Middle  East  or  first-century 
Palestine  or  Rome  (though  we  may), 
but  that  through  this  particular  story, 
which  is  set  in  a variety  of  geograph- 
ical and  historical  arenas,  is  por- 
trayed what  is  really  and  ultimately 
going  on  in  the  creation  as  a whole. 
As  we  hear,  tell,  think  about,  inter- 
pret, use,  and  appropriate  this  story, 
its  “world”  more  and  more  becomes 
our  “world.”  Our  thinking,  believ- 
ing, and  behaving  become  shaped  by 
it,  so  that  we  come  to  think,  believe, 
and  behave  by  means  of  it.  This  sto- 
ry’s “world”  is  no  longer  a world 
outside  of  us  which  we  look  at,  but 
that  world  from  which  and  by  means 
of  which  we  see  at  all.  Furthermore, 
the  world  that  is  rendered  is  not  a 
provincial  world,  the  world  of  the 
church  apart  from  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Rather,  it  is  understood  to  be 
the  world  itself,  as  it  is;  the  world 
seen  for  itself  rather  than  refracted 
through  vision  disfigured  and  dis- 
torted through  deceit  and  alienation. 
Hauerwas  suggests  that  if  the  world 
rendered  through  this  story  does  not 
help  us  to  see  the  world  as  it  is,  then 
it  should  be  given  up.  “But  the  claim 
of  the  Christian  is  that  [this]  lan- 
guage actually  envisages  the  world 
as  it  is.”10 


tress  Press,  1975),  pp.  39-50,  for  an  excellent 
discussion  of  Barth’s  understanding  of  what 
the  Scriptures  do  in  these  terms. 

10  Stanley  Hauerwas,  Vision  and  Virtue 
(Notre  Dame:  Fides  Publications,  1974),  p. 
46.  See  also,  Farley  on  “perceptivities,”  ibid., 
pp.  191-93,  213-15. 


And  then,  the  story  also  acts  upon 
us  by  rendering  a way  of  living.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  story  presents 
ideals  for  how  people  should  live  or 
models  of  the  perfect  life.  Rather,  it 
marks  out  the  kind  of  pilgrimage  life 

is,  the  dangers  it  encounters,  the  lim- 
itations inherent  in  it,  what  sorts  of 
things  are  necessary  for  sustaining 

it,  the  treasures  that  might  be  found 
there.  It  renders  the  adventure  and 
gives  clues  both  as  to  how  ordinary 
human  beings  can  get  in  on  it  and 
as  to  how  it  is  they  can  miss  it  en- 
tirely. 

So,  the  first  thing  the  church  knows 
is  a story;  and  by  knowing  the  story 
it  finds  itself  in  a new  world,  on  an 
adventure,  and  in  relation  to  the  agent 
who  initiates  and  sustains  it  all.  The 
second  thing  that  the  church  knows 
is  the  experience  of  redemption.  What 
this  means  is  not  that  the  church 
knows  perfect  peace,  or  perfect  obe- 
dience, or  perfect  freedom  from 
bondage  to  all  that  enslaves  and  op- 
presses. Of  course  not.  Nor  that  the 
church  knows  what  perfect  peace, 
obedience,  and  freedom  would  be  like , 
as  if  what  it  knows  is  just  an  ideal. 
For  one  thing,  the  church  does  not 
know  perfection,  even  as  an  ideal. 
And  for  another,  it  knows  more  than 
an  ideal.  What  the  church  knows  is 
the  reality  of  having  been  given  peace 
(not  perfect  or  complete  peace,  but 
still  real  peace),  of  having  Seen  given 
obedience  (not  perfect  obedience,  but 
still  real  obedience),  of  having  been 
given  freedom  (again,  not  perfect 
freedom,  but  still  real  freedom).  What 
the  church  knows  is  that  in  its  his- 
tory certain  structures  of  violence  have 
been  resisted,  that  certain  kinds  of 
idolatry  have  been  seen  for  what  they 
are  and  turned  away  from,  that  from 
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time  to  time  the  deepest  fears  have 
been  relieved  and  that  because  of  that 
people  and  groups  have  been  able  to 
move  forward  despite  the  odds.  And 
it  knows,  too,  that  all  of  this  has 
happened,  whenever  it  has  hap- 
pened, by  the  power  of  that  same 
Power  who  is  rendered  in  its  story, 
has  happened  in  the  same  world  that 
is  revealed  in  the  story,  and  takes 
place  through  the  same  adventure 
that  runs  through  the  story  that  it 
knows.  What  the  church  has  expe- 
rienced is  the  redemptive  modifica- 
tion of  its  own  alienated  existence, 
and  thereby  experiences  the  whole 
world  as  moving  by  the  power  of 
God  toward  redemption." 

Then  there  are  the  third  and  fourth 
things  that  the  church  knows:  a hope 
and  a task.  The  church  knows  a hope. 
It  knows  that  both  the  story  and  the 
experience  of  redemption  are  not 
finished,  and  it  knows  that  neither 
of  them  can  end  without  God’s  re- 
demptive work  somehow  being 
completed.  This  is  the  ground  of  the 
church’s  hope,  and  it  proceeds  in  the 
adventure  of  life  on  these  grounds. 
And  because  the  church  hopes  in  this 
way,  the  church  is  both  freed  for  and 
called  to  a task.  It  is  precisely  the 
task  of  living  the  adventure  which 
its  story  renders,  no  matter  the  odds 
and  on  the  basis  of  its  hope.  It  is  the 
task  of  participating  in  this  redemp- 
tive activity  of  God. 

The  claim  being  made  here  is  that 
the  church  knows  all  this.  In  making 
this  claim,  we  are  not  saying  that 
every  (or  even  any  one)  church 
member  knows  the  whole  story.  Nor 
are  we  saying  that  to  the  extent  peo- 

" These  terms  are  Edward  Farley’s.  See 
ibid.,  pp.  1 2811. 


pie  do  know  the  story  they  are  to 
that  same  extent  conscious  of  the 
rendering  activity  that  that  story  is 
working  on  them.  Nor  are  we  saying 
that  every  person  in  the  church  has 
or  is  now  experiencing  the  redemp- 
tive modification  of  an  alienated  ex- 
istence, or  that  we  all  live  by  the 
hope  that  is  given  us  and  respond 
fully  to  the  task  at  hand.  What  is 
being  claimed  is  that  the  church , as 
a worldwide  historical  body  which 
lives  in  many  places  and  continues 
over  a long  period  of  time,  knows 
the  story  and  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  so  affected  by  it,  has  experi- 
enced and  continues  to  experience 
redemptive  transformation,  has  lived 
and  continues  to  live  in  hope,  and 
has  responded  and  continues  to  re- 
spond to  its  task.  The  claim  is  being 
made  for  the  church,  not  for  indi- 
viduals. And  the  claim  is  being  made 
for  the  whole  worldwide  church,  not 
just  for  particular  individual  con- 
gregations or  even  denominations. 
And  finally,  the  claim  is  being  made 
for  the  church  as  it  lives  in  the  pres- 
ent out  from  a very  long  past  toward 
the  future,  not  for  the  church  of  an 
isolated  moment  in  time. 

Even  the  church,  understood  in 
this  large  way,  does  not  and  has  not 
ever  done  any  of  this  perfectly  or 
fully.  It,  like  all  the  world,  has  lived 
and  continues  to  live  unredemp- 
tively,  nearsightedly  and  half-blind- 
edly,  sinfully.  But  still,  as  Ephesians 
witnesses,  something  has  happened. 
And  what  has  happened  is  that  God 
has  begun  redemptive  work  and  has 
seen  fit  to  build  the  church  into  it. 
The  church  knows  that  and  lives  in 
response  to  it. 

The  church  responds  by  making 
itself  open  to  God’s  redemptive  ac- 
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tivity  through  its  worship  and  dis- 
cipleship.  In  worship,  the  church 
gathers  to  give  thanks  to  God  for 
God's  presence  and  for  God’s  re- 
demptive work.  It  confesses  its  sin, 
its  blindness,  its  obstinacy,  its  resist- 
ance, its  fear,  and  its  failure.  It  gath- 
ers to  hear  again  the  story,  to  enact 
the  sacraments  which  are  ordained 
through  it,  and  to  have  rendered  to 
it  again  through  all  this  the  God,  the 
world,  and  the  life  that  is  at  its  heart. 
It  prays  for  itself  and  for  the  world 
that  in  many  particular  ways  this  re- 
demptive activity  of  God  may  con- 
tinue, that  the  church  may  be  faith- 
ful in  response  to  it,  and  that  its  faith 
may  increase.  And  then  it  disperses 
itself  into  its  everyday  life  to  live  in 
discipleship  the  worship  that  it  has 
conducted. 

Our  faith  as  individuals  (and  even 
as  particular  congregations  and  de- 
nominations) is  our  participation  in 
the  redemptive  activity  of  God  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
church.  As  we,  as  individuals,  par- 
ticipate as  part  of  the  church  (which 
is  giving  thanks,  confessing,  hearing, 
enacting,  praying,  and  going  to  live 
in  discipleship),  we  lay  ourselves  open 
to  and  participate  in  the  redemptive 
activity  of  God.  The  church  knows, 
and  as  we  participate  in  the  church’s 
life,  we  too  know.  The  church  re- 
sponds, and  as  we  participate  in  the 
church’s  response,  we  too  respond. 

Growing  in  Faith 

We  can,  to  be  sure,  participate  in 
this  knowing  and  responding  in  and 
through  the  church  in  very  minimal 
ways.  We,  as  individuals,  may  know 
very  little  and  respond  hardly  at  all. 
We  may  do  nothing  more  than  “go 
to  church,”  for  whatever  ambiguous 


reasons.  But  even  though  that  is  not 
much,  it  is  not  nothing.  Just  by  going 
to  church,  we  participate  with  the 
community  at  least  in  its  gathering. 
Even  there,  there  is  some  slight 
knowing  and  some  slight  respond- 
ing to  the  redemptive  work  of  God — 
even  if  we  do  not  know  that  that  is 
what  we  are  doing.  We  need  not 
worry  too  much  about  the  begin- 
nings or  their  adequacy.  That  is  of 
no  account.  Our  concern  is  with  the 
growing.  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
third  thesis:  Growing  in  faith  in- 
volves the  deepening  and  widening 
of  our  participation  in  the  church 
and  in  its  form  of  life. 

Growing  in  faith  is  not  so  much 
like  going  through  stages  as  it  is  like 
exploring  a new  country  (or,  per- 
haps, like  exploring  more  deeply  and 
more  extensively  a country  in  which 
one  has  lived  for  a long  time),  and 
living  in  the  light  of  what  one  finds 
there.  There  is  always  more  to  be 
seen  and  understood  and  taken  in. 
And  each  step  we  take  opens  up  new 
realities  before  us  while  it  changes 
each  of  us  within.  This  is  a dynamic 
process.  It  does  not  happen  just  by 
our  being  there.  It  happens  by  doing, 
by  looking,  by  paying  attention,  by 
having  encounters,  by  our  acting. 
Hauerwas  says: 

Christians  are  simply  those  people 
who  engage  and  do  not  engage  in 
certain  practices  because  they  have 
found  them  appropriate  or  inap- 
propriate to  their  way  of  life.  The 
individual  Christian’s  character  is 
formed  by  his  [or  her]  association 
with  the  community  that  embod- 
ies the  language,  rituals,  and  moral 
practices  from  which  this  partic- 
ular form  of  life  grows.  Perhaps 
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this  is  why  some  have  become 
Christians  not  so  much  by  believ- 
ing but  by  simply  taking  up  a way 
of  life.  This  is  possible  because  the 
Christian  gospel  is  at  once  belief 
. . . that  involves  behavior  and  a 
behavior  that  involves  belief.12 

Growing  in  faith  is  not  simply  a mat- 
ter of  action,  of  course.  And  it  does 
not  happen  just  because  we  will  or 
intend  it.  But  it  does  not  happen 
without  our  own  willing  and  intend- 
ing either.  These  are  both  involved 
and  required.  Growth  in  faith  re- 
quires that  we  be  active,  and  activity 
means  that,  in  part,  we  do  and  will 
the  action. 

Growth  in  faith  involves,  then,  ac- 
tion in  which  we  engage  together  in 
the  context  of  the  community  of  faith. 
It  involves  active  engagement  in  cer- 
tain practices  which  are  central  to  and 
constitutive  of  the  church’s  life.  By 
engaging  in  these  practices  with 
others,  we  both  lay  ourselves  open 
to  what  God  is  doing  redemptively 
in  the  world  and  participate  in  that 
activity  ourselves.  What  all  these 
practices  are  can  never  be  fully  spelled 
out.  Some  of  the  more  significant, 
however,  are:  (1)  telling  the  Chris- 
tian story  to  one  another;  (2)  inter- 
preting together  the  meaning  of  that 
story  for  our  life  in  the  world;  (3) 
worshiping  God  together:  praising 
God  and  giving  thanks  for  God’s 
redemptive  work  in  the  world  and 
for  our  lives  together;  (4)  praying 
together;  (3)  listening  and  talking  at- 
tentively to  one  another;  (6)  con- 
fessing to  one  another,  and  forgiving 
and  reconciling  with  one  another;  (7) 

12  Stanley  Hauerwas,  Character  and  the 
Christian  Life  (San  Antonio:  Trinity  Uni- 
versity Press,  1975),  pp.  210-n. 


tolerating  one  another’s  failures  and 
encouraging  one  another;  (8)  giving 
one  another  away,  letting  go  of  one 
another,  freeing  each  other  for  the 
work  each  must  do  and  the  life  each 
must  live;  (9)  performing  faithful  acts 
of  service  and  witness;  (10)  suffering 
for  and  with  other  people;  (11)  pro- 
viding hospitality  and  care,  not  only 
to  one  another  but  also  (perhaps  es- 
pecially) to  strangers;  and  (12)  crit- 
icizing and  resisting  all  those  powers 
and  patterns  (both  within  the  church 
and  in  the  world  as  a whole)  which 
destroy  human  beings  and  corrode 
human  community.'3 

This  list  is  illustrative  rather  than 
exhaustive.  And  considerable  expo- 
sition would  be  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate what  each  of  these  practices 
involves,  what  levels  of  engagement 
in  each  of  them  might  be  articulated, 
and  why  each  one  is  crucial  in  the 
life  of  Christian  faith.  At  this  point, 
only  three  things  of  a general  sort 
can  be  said  about  them.  First,  what- 
ever the  practice  and  whatever  the 
level  of  engagement,  it  is  crucial  that 
people  who  are  growing  in  faith  ac- 
tually do  these  things.  This  means 
that  if  we  are  to  help  a person  to 
grow  in  faith,  we  must  be  sure  to 
engage  him  or  her  in  practices  such 
as  these  in  particular  physical  and 
material  settings  in  the  context  of 
actual  face-to-face  interactions  with 
us  and  with  other  people.  Second, 
for  these  practices  to  become  the  ac- 
tions of  growing  persons,  they  must 
increasingly  become  their  own.  That 
is,  over  time  the  growing  person  must 

13  The  stimulus  for  this  list,  and  some  of 
the  items  on  it,  are  trom  |ohn  Westerhoff, 
Bringing  Up  Children  in  the  Christian  Faith 
(Minneapolis:  Winston  Press,  1980),  pp.  36- 
52. 
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come  to  understand  more  fully  and 
clearly  what  these  activities  mean, 
take  more  and  more  initiative  in  be- 
ginning and  carrying  through  with 
them,  understand  more  and  more 
why  he  or  she  is  doing  them,  and 
take  more  and  more  responsibility 
for  them.  Third,  we  grow  in  faith 
as  our  participation  in  these  practices 
becomes  more  complex,  as  it  be- 
comes more  varied,  as  the  various 
activities  become  more  clearly  re- 
lated to  one  another,  as  they  are  car- 
ried out  in  broader  arenas,  and  as 
we  become  more  able  to  sustain  and 
initiate  these  activities  ourselves  in 
relation  to  others.'4 

To  give  just  one  example,  it  is  one 
thing  to  recite  a prayer  of  confession 
along  with  a congregation.  It  is  an- 
other thing  actually  to  pray  that 
prayer:  to  see  those  words  as  one’s 
own  in  common  with  the  wider 
community,  understand  what  it 
means  to  say  them,  and  say  them  as 
a prayer  to  God.  It  is  still  more  com- 
plex to  lead  others  in  prayers  that 
one  composes  or  prays  sponta- 
neously while  drawing  simultane- 
ously upon  the  scriptures,  the  prayer 
tradition  of  the  cburch,  the  world 
and  historical  situation  in  which  the 
people  are  praying,  one’s  own  exis- 
tential situation,  and  one’s  awareness 
of  the  needs  and  hopes  of  those  others 
whom  one  is  leading  in  prayer.  And 
when  prayer  of  confession  takes  place 
not  just  in  church  services,  but  also 
in  the  home,  in  prisons  and  hospitals, 
at  work  and  at  play,  and  throughout 

14  An  important  theory  of  human  devel- 
opment which  has  action,  intrinsicity,  and 
complexity  at  its  core  (and  on  which  I am 
partly  dependent  here)  is  Urie  Bronfenbren- 
ner,  The  Ecology  of  Human  Development 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1979). 


the  daily  events  of  one’s  life,  then 
the  praying  practice  of  the  church 
has  become  one’s  own  deep  practice 
and  one’s  own  practice  contributes 
more  and  more  fully  into  the  pray- 
ing of  the  church. 

Learning  to  Participate 

The  move  from  reciting  prayers 
to  praying  is  one  that  some  children 
make,  while  many  adults  still  do  not. 
An  important  question  is  why  that 
is.  Our  fourth  thesis  is  a simple  an- 
swer to  this  question.  It  is  that  these 
practices  must  be  learned,  and  that 
this  learning  (often,  at  least)  requires 
teaching.  The  reason  why  many 
adults  cannot  pray  is  that  they  have 
never  learned  to  do  it,  have  never 
been  taught.  And  some  children  can 
pray,  because  (even  though  they  are 
less  mature  in  other  ways,  cogni- 
tively and  socially,  for  instance)  they 
have  learned  how  to  pray;  they  have 
been  taught.  If  we  do  not  learn  these 
practices,  we  cannot  do  them.  And 
a major  reason  why  we  often  do  not 
learn  them  is  that  we  have  not  been 
taught. 

There  are  many  ways  to  learn 
things,  of  course;  and  not  all  of  them 
require  what  we  call  teaching.  We 
may  observe  another  person  or  a 
group  of  persons  doing  something 
and  imitate  them.  Or,  we  may  sim- 
ply start  doing  something  on  our  own 
and  develop  our  own  ways  of  and 
reasons  for  doing  that.  All  of  this  is 
learning,  and  much  of  this  kind  of 
learning  takes  place  in  the  church 
and  in  relation  to  its  constitutive 
practices.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The 
practices  of  the  church  are  of  a kind 
that  cannot  be  learned  without  the 
benefit  of  direct,  intentional  teach- 
ing. 
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There  are  four  characteristics  of 
the  practices  of  the  church  that  make 
this  necessary.  The  practices  of  the 
church  are  (1)  historical,  (2)  com- 
munal, (3)  difficult,  and  (4)  at  least 
to  some  degree,  countercultural.  Be- 
cause these  practices  are  historical 
practices,  we  cannot  make  them  up 
ourselves.  We  must  learn  them  from 
others  who  have  learned  them  be- 
fore us — and  they  from  others  who 
in  turn  learned  them  from  their 
forebears,  all  the  way  back  to  their 
beginnings.'5  Because  these  practices 
are  communal  practices,  we  must  do 
them  with  others.  This  requires  that 
we  know  what  others  are  doing  as 
they  do  them  with  us;  and  we  can 
only  know  this,  really,  as  they  tell  us 
and  explain  to  us  what  they  are  doing. 
Because  these  practices  are  difficult 
practices  and  involve  the  integration 
of  knowledge  and  skill  with  appro- 
priate attitude  and  perspective,  they 
require  training  under  the  discipline 
of  others  who  have  mastered  them 
more  than  we.  And  because  they  are, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  in  conflict 
with  the  practices  we  learn  in  the 
larger  culture,  we  cannot  expect  that 
they  will  be  learned  apart  from  the 
purposeful  guidance  of  people  who 
have  learned  the  difference  between 
Christian  faith  and  civil  religion,  be- 
tween tempting  forms  of  idolatrous 
life  and  the  oftentimes  painful  rigor 
of  life  open  to  the  redemptive  activ- 
ity of  God. 

15  This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  of  and  the 
need  for  creativity  and  the  contemporary, 
but  the  Spirit  who  acts  redemptively  today 
is  the  same  Spirit  who  has  worked  in  and 
through  the  church’s  whole  history.  In  order 
to  test  the  spirits  and  to  participate  in  the 
Spirit,  we  must  test  and  participate  histori- 
cally. 


Christian  Education  for  Participation 
in  Redemptive  Activity 

Christian  education  is  that  partic- 
ular work  which  the  church  does  to 
teach  the  historical,  communal,  dif- 
ficult, countercultural  practices  of  the 
church  so  that  the  church  may  learn 
to  participate  in  them  ever  more  fully 
and  deeply.  It  is  the  dialogical  proc- 
ess of  teaching  and  learning  through 
which  the  church  comes  to  see,  grasp, 
and  participate  ever  more  deeply  in 
the  redemptive  transformation  of 
personal  and  social  life  that  God  is 
carrying  out.  This  is  my  fifth  thesis. 

In  1970,  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 
published  an  article  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  asked  what  the  or- 
ganizing principle  for  Christian  ed- 
ucation ought  to  be.  He  suggested 
several  possibilities,  but  concluded 
that  the  most  fruitful  is  “the  church’s 
experience.”  He  said:  “The  church’s 
experience  includes  the  various  as- 
pects of  its  response  to  its  call,  con- 
stitution, assignment,  and  empow- 
erment. The  church’s  experience  is 
its  life  and  work,  as  in  personal  and 
group  experience  the  great  concerns 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Chris- 
tian life  are  dealt  with  and  its  ob- 
jective taught.”  He  went  on  to  say 
that  “naturally,  education  is  not  a 
matter  of  throwing  people  willy-nilly 
into  experiences  that  are  supposed  to 
educate  them.  Involvement  in  the 
modes  of  the  church’s  experience,  its 
life  and  work,  means  participation 
in  worship,  study,  action,  steward- 
ship, fellowship,  and  creative  expres- 
sion in  a cycle  of  orientation,  en- 
gagement, reflection,  reorientation, 
re-engagement,  reflection,  and  so 
on.”'6 

,6D.  Campbell  Wyckoff,  “Understanding 
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It  is  something  very  much  like 
this  that  I,  in  turn,  have  been  ar- 
guing tor.  The  church,  as  a world- 
wide historical  body,  knows  a story, 
experiences  the  redemptive  modifi- 
cation of  human  existence,  lives  a 
hope,  and  has  a task.  This  is  “the 
church’s  experience.”  Christian  ed- 
ucation is  not  itself  the  church’s  ex- 
perience and  the  church’s  experience 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  Christian 
education.  Christian  education  de- 
pends upon  the  church  and  its  ex- 
perience; it  does  not  make  the  church 
or  create  its  experience.  But  it  does 
help  people  to  see  it  for  what  it  is, 
grasp  something  of  its  dynamics  and 
nature,  and  participate  in  it  more 
broadly  and  deeply. 


Your  Church  Curriculum,”  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  LXIII  (1970)  1,  pp.  82-83. 


There  is  no  possibility  of  a Chris- 
tian education  where  there  is  no 
church — where  there  is  no  body  of 
believers,  fellow  citizens  with  the 
saints  and  members  of  the  household 
of  God  being  built  into  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But  because,  in  Christ,  a people  have 
been  called  and  have  responded  and 
still  today  are  called  and  do  respond 
(however  imperfectly  and  perhaps 
even  halfheartedly),  we  too  may  join 
in,  participating  in  that  life.  And  be- 
cause of  all  that,  we  can  do  Christian 
education.  We  can  learn  from  and 
teach  one  another  what  it  means  to 
participate  in  that  life,  how  to  do  it, 
why  to  do  it,  what  to  do  as  we  do 
it,  not  as  strangers  and  sojourners 
alien  from  God’s  household,  but  as 
those  being  built  into  it  for  a dwell- 
ing place  of  God  in  the  Spirit. 


Beyond  Cynicism  and 
Credulity:  On  the  Mean- 
ing of  Christian  Hope 

by  Douglas  John  Hall 


Douglas  John  Hall  is  professor  of  Chris- 
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Christ.  Dr.  Hall  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  and  has  lectured  widely  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Europe.  This  address 
was  the  first  in  a series  of four  convocation 
lectures  given  during  the  second  week  °f 
the  44th  Institute  of  Theology. 


Text:  Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not 
seen.  (Hebrews  11:1) 


Introduction 


I suspect  there  is  no  more  difficult 
subject  in  all  of  human  discourse 
today  than  the  meaning  of  hope.  The 
century  whose  conclusion  we  now 
await  with  some  trepidation  began 
in  an  orgy  of  optimism,  but  within 
less  than  two  decades  it  had  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  horrendous 
wars  in  history.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  “Great  War,”  as  it  was  still 
called  in  my  childhood,  the  world 
has  been  embroiled  in  warfare  con- 
tinually, and  today  we  face  a war  to 
end  not  only  wars  but,  it  may  be, 
planetary  life  itself.  Yet  the  external 
dangers  of  our  age  are  perhaps  not 
so  unnerving  finally  as  the  internal 
problems  we  face.  Homo  sapiens  in 
the  late  twentieth  century  is  a species 
vastly  uncertain  of  its  purpose  and 
suspicious  that  it  may  not  have  any 
purpose.  How  can  we  speak  of  hope 
in  such  a world?  What  is  required 
of  sane  human  beings  now,  said  one 
of  our  century’s  most  brilliant  think- 
ers, Albert  Camus,  is  “to  think  clearly 
and  hope  no  more.” 

The  situation  is  even  more  com- 
plicated for  North  Americans  who 
want  to  articulate  their  hope.  For 
this  so-called  “New  World”  was 


founded  on  the  brave  belief  that  it 
would  be  humankind’s  great  “sec- 
ond chance.”  Here  on  this  immense 
continent,  with  its  seemingly  endless 
resources  and  its  imagined  freedom 
from  the  sins  of  the  parental  Euro- 
pean societies,  we  are  still  trying  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  the  very  heart- 
land of  hope.  We  are  an  officially 
optimistic  society.  I say  “officially” 
optimistic  because,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  our 
optimism  today  is  patently  more 
rhetorical  than  real.  How  do  you 
speak  truthfully  about  Christian  hope 
in  our  officially  optimistic  society? 
How  can  you  define  hope  in  a Chris- 
tian sense,  and  not  merely  offer  some 
stained-glass  version  of  the  “positive 
thinking”  that  still  punctuates  the 
speeches  of  our  political  leaders  and 
inspires  our  television  commercials? 
What  is  hope,  anyway,  when  under- 
stood in  a Christian  context?  That 
is  our  question. 

I 

One  way  of  describing  any- 
thing— a very  old  way  that  the  me- 
dieval theologians  called  via  nega- 
tiva — is  by  saying  first  what  the  thing 
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is  not.  I am  going  to  attempt  to  get 
at  the  meaning  of  Christian  hope  by 
depicting  two  attitudes  that  Chris- 
tian hope  is  not:  cynicism  and  cre- 
dulity. I have  not  chosen  these  two 
other  alternatives  arbitrarily  or  at 
random.  1 want  to  contrast  Christian 
hope  with  cynicism  and  credulity  be- 
cause I think  that  cynicism  and  cre- 
dulity are  two  of  the  most  influential 
spiritual  moods  abroad  in  our  North 
American  society  today.  To  make 
our  discussion  of  Christian  hope 
concrete  and  to  the  point,  we  have 
to  hold  it  up  against  the  cultural 
background  of  these  two  dominant 
ways  of  thinking — two  ways  which, 
as  I shall  try  to  say,  coalesce  in  the 
last  analysis  to  form  and  inform  what 
is  in  fact  a highly  problematic  soci- 
ety. 

Let  us  think  first  about  cynicism. 
Cynicism  was  a name  given  to  a cer- 
tain school  of  Greek  philosophic 
thought  which  was  current  during 
the  time  of  Socrates  and  at  other 
periods.  The  most  famous  exponent 
of  this  philosophy  was  Diogenes.  In 
his  time,  Diogenes  was  second  in  re- 
nown only  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Diogenes  advanced  cynicism,  not  just 
as  a theoretical  armchair  sort  of  phi- 
losophy, but  as  a way  of  salvation. 

What  Diogenes  wanted  to  save 
human  beings  from  was  their  own 
“great  expectations,”  as  Charles 
Dickens  might  have  phrased  it.  The 
human  problem,  the  cynics  believed, 
is  fundamentally  that  we  expect  too 
much.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  simply  animals,  different  from 
dogs  in  respect  to  our  form  and  some 
of  our  habits,  but  sharing  with  all 
other  physical  creatures  a common 
nature  and  fate.  I referred  just  now 


to  dogs,  and  I did  so  purposely  be- 
cause the  word  “cynic”  comes  from 
the  Greek  word  fymifyos  which  means 
dog-like.  The  cynics  believed  that 
we  should  give  up  our  high  ambi- 
tions and  become  entirely  “natural.” 
So  they  practiced  even  the  most  pri- 
vate bodily  functions  openly  in  pub- 
lic— like  the  dogs.  They  refused  to 
amass  goods  and  properties,  and  they 
scoffed  at  every  system  of  meaning 
and  every  institution  which  assumed 
a lofty  distinction  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  animal  world.  Their 
message  to  humanity  can  be  summed 
up,  writes  Gilbert  Murray,  in  this 
way:  “Fear  nothing,  desire  nothing, 
possess  nothing,  and  then  Life,  with 
all  its  ingenuity  of  malice,  cannot 
disappoint  you.”1 

There  is,  I believe,  a good  deal  of 
cynicism  lurking  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  our  North  American  so- 
ciety today.  Christopher  Lasch  wrote 
a book  about  this  society  called  The 
Culture  of  Narcissism  and  he  gave  it 
the  illuminating  subtitle,  “America 
in  an  Age  of  Diminishing  Expec- 
tations.” In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  our  civilization  on  this 
continent,  when  people  assumed  that 
every  day  in  every  way  we  were  get- 
ting better  and  better,  the  last  few 
decades  have  confronted  us  with  the 
phenomenon  Mr.  Toffler  named 
“Future  Shock.”  We  no  longer  be- 
lieve, automatically  or  easily,  the 
wonderful  predictions  made  for  us 
by  the  image-makers  of  our  past.  So, 
to  protect  themselves  psychologically 
from  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
real  world  in  our  time,  many  of  our 

1 Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion  (NY : 
Doubleday  & Co.  Ltd.,  1955),  p.  89. 
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contemporaries  reduce  their  expec- 
tations. If  you  expect  little  of  life,  then 
you  won’t  be  greatly  hurt  when  you 
get  little!  The  way  of  coping  with  a 
world  that  no  longer  supports  our 
“great  expectations”  is  by  kicking  the 
habit  of  expectancy — or  at  least  se- 
verely diverting  its  energies. 

Eliminating  expectancy  alto- 
gether is  however  a feat  that  few 
human  beings  can  bring  off.  There 
aren’t  many  Diogeneses!  To  live 
without  hope  (the  advice  of  Camus) 
was  probably  not  even  possible  for 
Camus  in  the  last  analysis.  Therefore 
the  form  taken  by  the  characteristic 
cynicism  of  our  time  and  place  is  not 
the  total  relinquishing  of  expectancy, 
but  ceasing  to  have  any  real  hope  for 
the  world — for  society,  for  the  race, 
for  the  nation,  for  the  community. 
One  doesn’t  believe  that  anything 
good  can  come  out  of  politics,  or 
government,  or  the  institutions  of 
education,  business,  or  international 
relations,  or  movements  for  peace, 
ecology,  and  so  on.  One  ceases  to 
believe  in  the  worthwhileness  of 
public  involvement — devotion  to 
causes,  protests,  even  voting! 

But  instead  of  carrying  this  proc- 
ess of  lobotomizing  expectancy  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries cultivate  personal  expec- 
tation all  the  more  energetically.  One 
not  only  stops  feeling  any  real  re- 
sponsibility for  the  world  at  large, 
one  retreats  into  the  little  private 
world  of  the  self.  One  works  at  being 
beautiful  and  young.  One  jogs.  One 
practices  yoga.  One  puts  on  a “walk- 
man”  or  listens  to  mind-numbing 
rock.  That  way  one  doesn’t  have  to 
listen  to  what  is  actually  blowing  in 
the  wind.  One  looks  at  one’s  favorite 
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video  movies  instead  of  the  best  news 
broadcasts.  One  rides  about  in  one’s 
own  private  bubble,  the  price  of  gas- 
oline notwithstanding! 

In  other  words,  cynicism  in  its  most 
characteristic  form  in  our  society  is, 
as  Lasch  suggested,  a type  of  nar- 
cissism. Narcissism  means  a patho- 
logical preoccupation  with  one’s  own 
private  life.  Such  a variety  of  cyni- 
cism is  more  devastating  in  its  total 
effect  upon  society  than  was  the  an- 
cient cynicism  Socrates  tried  to  com- 
bat. At  least  the  old  cynics  wanted 
to  teach  people  something.  Our  cyn- 
ics just  want  to  be  left  alone  and 
enjoy  themselves. 

Naturally  they  don’t  refer  to 
themselves  as  cynics!  Some  are  even 
heard  to  mouth  very  high-sounding 
language,  in  fact — the  language  of 
personal  growth  and  human  poten- 
tial and  value-prioritizing.  Nobody 
in  the  officially  optimistic  society 
wants  to  be  saddled  with  a negative- 
sounding appelation  like  cynic.  But 
the  hidden,  unnamed  cynicism  of  our 
continent  is  nevertheless  so  real  that 
it  may  be  the  disease  that  eventually 
destroys  us.  For  when  large  numbers 
of  people  “opt  out”  and  “cop  out” 
in  order  to  pursue  the  private  life, 
civilizations  as  a rule  disintegrate. 
Our  eventual  disintegration  as  a civ- 
ilization may  in  some  sense  be  in- 
evitable (civilizations  do  seem  to  come 
and  go!);  but  our  “decline  and  fall" 
would  be  more  devastating  than  an- 
cient Rome’s  or  any  earlier  civili- 
zation, because  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly include  nuclear  war.  For  the 
most  insidious  dimension  of  the  cyn- 
ical privatism  of  our  society  is  that 
it  robs  us  of  the  courage  to  make  the 
sorts  of  public  decisions  which  could 
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offset  the  destructive  and  nihilistic 
processes  that  are  at  work  in  our 
midst. 

II 

Cynicism,  then,  is  a dangerous 
mentality,  fearfully  undermining  our 
civilization.  Christians  must  oppose 
it.  But  it  is  no  more  dangerous  than 
that  mentality  which  is  in  some  ways 
its  direct  antithesis:  credulity.  Chris- 
tians must  oppose  credulity  too;  but 
that  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  do, 
because  so  much  of  what  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  (exactly!)  “Christi- 
anity" on  this  continent  is  in  fact  a 
form  of  religious  credulity ! 

I have  said  that  people  become 
cynical  because  they  do  not  want  to 
be  disappointed.  Disappointment 
comes  from  expecting  too  much,  so 
they  kill  or  maim  the  spirit  of  ex- 
pectancy. The  credulous  take  the  op- 
posite approach  to  the  riddle  of  life: 
they  cultivate  expectancy.  Indeed  they 
weave  worlds  out  of  thin  air;  and 
then,  in  order  to  keep  on  believing 
what  they  want  to  believe,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  real  world.  The  real 
world  is  too  threatening  to  their  be- 
lief-systems. 

Credulity  means,  in  other  words, 
an  inordinate  readiness  to  believe — 
one  should  really  say  a neurotic  need. 
You  believe  in  believing.  It  isn’t  quite 
the  same  as  gullibility  because  it  is 
more  calculated,  less  innocent.  In  the 
state  of  credulity,  one  decides  (well, 
it  isn’t  really  a decision , since  it  prob- 
ably happens  at  the  subconscious 
level) — one,  let  us  say,  convinces 
oneself  in  advance  that  the  world 
really  works  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful ideas  one  cherishes;  and  so  one 
goes  out  into  the  world  knowing  be- 
forehand what  one  is  going  to  find 


there.  There  are,  therefore,  a great 
many  things  that  credulous  persons 
just  don’t  see,  because  they  put 
blinders  on  curiosity  and  squelch  al- 
together the  human  tendency  to 
doubt.  Their  perception  of  life  is 
guided  by  unquestioned  assump- 
tions, moral  precepts,  and  authority 
patterns.  There  are  entire  areas  of 
human  experience  that  the  credu- 
lous will  not  allow  themselves  to 
know  about,  because  such  knowl- 
edge is  too  threatening  to  their  sys- 
tems of  meaning.  They  don’t  asso- 
ciate with  certain  other  kinds  of 
people;  they  won’t  walk  in  certain 
parts  of  the  city;  they  avoid  certain 
TV  programs  and  movies  and  mag- 
azines and  books.  And  they  let  you 
know — not  in  so  many  words  usu- 
ally, but  by  invisible  signs  and  psychic 
bleeps  and  body  language — that  there 
are  certain  topics  you  must  not  bring 
up  in  their  presence. 

It  is  not  surprising,  though  it  is 
certainly  unfortunate,  that  one  finds 
such  people  very  often  in  the  churches. 
This,  I say,  is  not  surprising,  because 
here  in  North  America,  especially  in 
North  American  Protestantism,  the 
most  powerful  forms  of  Christianity 
have  become  those  which  protect 
people  from  the  sort  of  encounter 
with  the  world  that  might  challenge 
their  belief.  There  is  much  about  our 
Christianity,  even  in  the  older  and 
more  established  forms  of  it,  that 
smacks  of  “sanctuary.”  The  more 
closely  you  associate  yourself  with 
the  church,  the  more  “secure”  you 
are.  We  have  not  made  the  church 
a forum  where  people  could  openly 
entertain  their  doubts  and  their  anx- 
ieties; we  have  made  it  a haven  from 
the  world,  a sort  of  fire-escape  from 
history. 
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Today  this  tendency  of  North 
American  religion  to  be  protective 
and  mihtantly  “positive”  has  been 
exaggerated  by  the  emergence  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  “the  new  evan- 
gelicalism.” The  new  evangelical- 
ism, which  answers  to  the  growing 
need  of  people  in  our  society  to  flee 
from  “the  wrath  to  come,”  has  be- 
come for  millions  of  people  on  this 
continent,  through  the  medium  of 
television  especially,  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a Christianity 
which  offers  its  adherents  a total 
package:  a view  of  the  world  in  which 
everything  is  accounted  for,  in  which 
all  questions  are  answered  and  no 
anxious-making  doubts  are  left  over. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  provides  as  well 
(or  tries  to)  a total  “Christian”  en- 
vironment, so  that  its  devotees  never 
have  to  go  out  into  the  non-Christian 
world  unprotected,  but  can  live  their 
lives  within  an  all-enfolding  “Chris- 
tian” context. 

In  an  ironical  (but  not  exagger- 
ated) passage  in  his  book,  The 
Emerging  Order:  God  in  the  Age  of 
Scarcity,  the  sociologist  Jeremy  Rif- 
kin  describes  this  total  Christian  en- 
vironment: 

For  tens  of  millions  of  evan- 
gelical Christians,  the  notion  of  a 
Christian  reality  and  an  alterna- 
tive Christian  community  is  no 
longer  just  Sunday-morning 
church  rhetoric.  Christians  can 
now  spend  an  entire  day  within 
an  evangelical  context,  even  as  they 
continue  to  function  in  the  broader 
secular  culture. 

In  the  morning,  husband  and 
wife  wake  up  to  an  evangelical 
service  on  their  local  Christian 
owned  and  operated  radio  station 


[one  out  of  every  seven  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  USA  is  Christian- 
owned  and  operated].  The  hus- 
band leaves  for  work  where  he 
will  start  off  his  day  at  a busi- 
nessman’s prayer  breakfast.  The 
evangelical  wife  bustles  the  chil- 
dren off  to  their  Christian  Day 
School.  At  midmorning  she  re- 
laxes in  front  of  the  TV  set  and 
turns  on  her  favorite  Christian  soap 
opera.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  Christian  husband  is  attend- 
ing a Christian  business  seminar, 
and  the  children  are  engaged  in 
an  after-school  Christian  sports 
program,  the  Christian  wife  is 
doing  her  daily  shopping  at 
Christian  stores,  recommended  in 
her  Christian  Business  Directory. 
In  the  evening  the  Christian  fam- 
ily watches  the  Christian  World 
News  on  the  TV  and  then  settles 
down  for  dinner.  After  dinner, 
the  children  begin  their  Christian 
school  assignments  [the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  private  school 
enrollment  is  among  evangelical 
Christians].  A Christian  baby-sit- 
ter arrives — she  is  part  of  a baby- 
sitter pool  from  the  local  church. 
After  changing  into  their  evening 
clothes,  the  Christian  wife  applies 
a touch  of  Christian  makeup,  and 
then  they’re  off  to  a Christian 
nightclub  for  some  socializing  with 
Christian  friends  from  the  local 
church.  They  return  home  later 
in  the  evening  and  catch  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  “700  Club,”  the 
evangelical  Johnny  Carson  Show. 
The  Christian  wife  ends  her  day 
reading  a chapter  or  two  from 
Marabel  Morgan’s  best-selling 
Christian  book.  The  Total  Woman. 
Meanwhile  her  husband  leafs 
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through  a copy  of  Inspiration 
magazine,  the  evangelical  News- 
week before  they  both  retire  for 
the  evening.2 

Jeremy  Rifkin  based  this  scenario 
on  careful  research  into  the  patterns 
of  popular  religion  in  the  USA,  but 
what  is  truest  about  the  description 
he  gives  is  the  general  point  it  illus- 
trates: the  way  of  credulity  always  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  external  prop- 
ping-up and  the  more  troubling  the 
real  circumstances  of  public  life  be- 
come the  more  painstakingly  the 
credulous  have  to  be  protected  from 
contact  with  the  worldly  sources  of 
trouble.  Credulity  depends  upon 
maintaining  one’s  belief  without  ever 
letting  one’s  own  accompanying 
disbelief  surface.  So  everything  that 
makes  for  doubt  and  disbelief  has  to 
be  repressed.  And  in  our  present 
world  context,  so  much  makes  for 
doubt  and  disbelief  that  the  only 
manner  of  sustaining  the  way  of  cre- 
dulity is  by  creating  a secondary  re- 
ligious world,  a “Christian”  world, 
in  which  the  real  world  is  expelled 
from  one’s  consciousness  as  much  as 
possible.  But  this  brings  us  to  the 
next  stage  of  the  analysis. 

Ill 

We  have  seen  something  of  the 
meaning  of  cynicism:  the  cynic  doesn’t 
want  to  suffer  disillusionment  so  he 
refuses  to  entertain  any  illusions — 
at  least  about  the  world,  the  macro- 
cosm. We  have  also  seen  something 
about  the  meaning  of  credulity:  the 
credulous  person  also  fears  disillu- 
sionment, so  he  nourishes  his  illusion 

2 Jeremy  Rifkin,  with  Ted  Howard  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1979),  pp-  125- 
26. 


by  closing  his  eyes  to  everything  in 
the  real  world  that  would  call  his 
belief-system,  his  illusion,  into  ques- 
tion. Both  of  these  attitudes,  in  other 
words,  result  in  a loss  to  the  world.  It 
is  the  world  that  must  bear  the  cost 
of  the  human  quest  for  personal  se- 
curity, comfort,  salvation,  “happi- 
ness." Contemporary  cynics  write  off 
the  public  realm  and  pursue  their 
own  private  salvation.  The  credu- 
lous, who  give  themselves  to  a great 
variety  of  religious  and  quasi-reli- 
gious movements  in  our  time,  write 
off  the  real,  workaday  world  too, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  belief  create 
for  themselves  an  alternative  world — 
heaven,  or  a heavenly  colony  on 
earth— in  which  they  can  feel  secure 
and  comfortable.  How  sad  it  is  for 
the  world  when  it  is  abandoned  by 
so  many  people! — people  who  put 
their  own  personal  happiness,  how- 
ever they  may  conceive  of  that,  be- 
fore any  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
public  domain,  the  planet,  the 
groaning  creation. 

But  if  cynicism  and  credulity  are 
dangerous  attitudes  in  and  of  them- 
selves, it  is  their  combination  that  is 
most  alarming — their  interaction  in 
society.  What  happens  when  a whole 
society  manifests  strong  influences 
from  the  two  attitudes  I have  been 
describing  here?  What  occurs  in  the 
interaction  of  these  attitudes,  in  their 
coalescence?  How  do  they  interface 
with  one  another?  What  kind  of  so- 
ciety emerges  from  this  interplay  of 
cynicism  and  credulity? 

We  could  reflect  upon  this  at  great 
length,  but  for  the  moment  I would 
offer  only  the  following  suggestion: 
The  peoples  of  this  continent  are  on 
the  one  hand  a society  which  has 
inherited  from  its  past  a great  many 
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high-sounding  ideals  and  goals.  We 
are  still  trying  to  believe  in  these  ide- 
als and  goals,  to  put  our  faith  in 
them.  Our  leaders  in  politics,  in  busi- 
ness, in  education,  and  in  other  areas 
all  draw  upon  the  rhetoric  of  this 
tradition  of  idealism  in  their  ap- 
proach both  to  our  own  public  at 
home  and  to  the  international  com- 
munity. We  clearly  want  to  present 
ourselves  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
as  a well-meaning,  progressive,  hu- 
manitarian people,  loving  freedom 
and  seeking  justice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  less  and 
less  capable  of  spontaneous  belief  in 
our  traditions  of  idealism.  We  waver 
between  a credulity  which  accepts  all 
these  positive  things  by  closing  its 
eyes  to  reality,  and  a cynicism  which 
for  opportunistic  reasons  mouths  the 
official  optimism  but  behaves  in  a 
strictly  pragmatic  and  selfish  way. 
Time  and  again  we  show  up  in  the 
world  community,  therefore,  using 
all  the  old  “positive”  rhetoric  about 
the  wonderful  things  we  stand  for, 
while  at  the  level  of  our  deeds  be- 
having as  if  all  that  mattered  were 
our  own  security  and  the  continua- 
tion of  Our  Way  of  Life.  We  present 
ourselves  to  the  nations  as  the  cham- 
pions of  humanity  and  peace  and 
freedom  and  the  future,  while  at  the 
same  time  arming  ourselves  to  the 
teeth  and  “arranging  things”  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  so  that  the  poor 
and  oppressed  will  not  be  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  very  things  we  say  we 
desire  for  all  humanity! 

I think,  in  other  words,  that  if  I 
were  a citizen  of  Nicaragua  or  East 
Germany  or  any  number  of  African 
and  Asian  nations  I would  be  afraid 
of  the  peoples  of  this  continent.  I 
would  fear  them  both  because  of  their 
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credulity  and  because  of  their  cyni- 
cism. I would  fear  their  credulity  be- 
cause I am  afraid  of  anybody  who 
must  repress  what  he  knows  about 
the  world  in  order  to  believe  what 
he  wants  to  believe.  And  I would 
fear  their  cynicism  because  I am  afraid 
of  anybody  who  cares  only  for  his 
personal  destiny.  But  above  all  I 
would  fear  the  subtle  combination 
of  their  credulity  and  their  cynicism, 
because  I am  most  afraid  of  those 
who  can  still  repeat  fine  humanitar- 
ian and  religious  things  about  exist- 
ence while  acting  strictly  for  their 
own  preservation  and  aggrandize- 
ment. 

IV 

When  we  turn  now  to  ask,  against 
this  background,  for  the  meaning  of 
Christian  hope,  I trust  that  we  shall 
realize  that  this  is  not  a merely  ac- 
ademic question.  If  and  insofar  as  it 
is  true  that  North  America  is  a peo- 
ple vacillating  between  credulity  and 
cynicism,  as  I have  suggested  here, 
then  there  can  be  no  more  respon- 
sible political  act  on  the  part  of 
Christians  today  than  to  ask  seri- 
ously about  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian hope.  Because  unless  North 
Americans  can  discover  some  alter- 
native stance  between  a simplistic 
belief-fulness  (which  is  the  naive  trust 
in  unworthy  gods)  and  an  unac- 
knowledged cynicism  (which  is  the 
sourgrapes  dismissal  of  any  tran- 
scendent purpose  to  existence),  then 
not  only  this  continent  but  the  world 
as  a whole  is  in  trouble.  For  the  be- 
havior of  the  peoples  of  this  conti- 
nent in  the  community  of  nations 
will  in  large  measure  determine  “the 
fate  of  the  earth.” 

What  then  is  Christian  hope?  In 
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relation  to  the  previous  discussion  of 
our  society,  I would  answer  in  this 
way:  Hope  is  the  future  dimension 
of  faith  itself:  faith  is  “the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for.  . . Faith  in 
the  Christian  sense  is  that  response 
to  life  which  is  determined  to  hold 
together  the  two  things  that  both  cyn- 
icism and  credulity  separate.  Those 
two  things  can  be  named,  as  I have 
named  them  here,  expectancy  and 
experience.  The  great  riddle  that  life 
poses  to  all  of  us  is  how  we  can  at 
the  same  time  be  expectant  and  en- 
tirely honest  about  our  experience  of 
the  world.  It  is  of  course  relatively 
easy  to  keep  expectancy  and  expe- 
rience together  when  the  world  is 
going  our  way,  or  seems  to  be.  But 
what  do  we  do  when  our  expecta- 
tions are  not  nicely  confirmed  by  our 
experience?  When  in  fact  the  great- 
est evidence  points  to  the  denial  of 
the  validity  of  what  we  expect  and 
believe  in?  We  have  seen  how  cyn- 
icism and  credulity  handle  this  prob- 
lem. Both  of  these  ways  of  life  re- 
solve the  tension  between  expectancy 
and  experience  by  getting  rid  of  one 
of  its  components.  We  have  also  seen 
that  it  is  the  world  that  must  pay  for 
this  “resolution.”  Cynicism  gets  rid 
of  expectancy;  credulity  closes  its  eyes 
to  whole  dimensions  of  human  ex- 
perience. 

Faith  is  different  from  both  of  these 
approaches,  because  faith  is  the  de- 
termination and  the  courage  to  live 
within  the  tension  between  what  we 
expect  and  what  we  experience.  Or,  as 
the  writer  of  Hebrews  has  put  it: 
“Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  conviction  of  things  NOT 
SEEN!” 

Over  against  credulity,  faith  keeps 
its  eyes  wide  open  to  what  is  actually 


happening  in  the  world,  because  its 
hope  does  not  depend  upon  having 
itself  confirmed  on  every  side  by 
worldly  evidence.  Faith  does  not  have 
to  lie  about  the  world  in  order  to 
maintain  its  hope  for  the  world.  For 
faith  does  not  assume  that  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  by  God’s  love 
in  the  Christ  is  going  to  be  obvious 
or  unmixed  with  contrary  evidence. 
Biblical  religion  never  assures  us  that 
everything  is  bound  to  turn  out  roses. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  exceptionally 
aware  of  the  thorns.  Even  the  win- 
ners in  the  biblical  story  are  strange 
birds  who  look  for  all  the  world,  to 
the  majority  of  people,  like  losers. 
“Triumph,”  in  God’s  economy,  has 
hardly  anything  to  do  with  what  the 
empires  of  Western  civilization  have 
meant  by  triumph.  Faith  learns  how 
to  find  the  real  triumph  of  God,  as 
Luther  said,  “hidden  beneath  its  op- 
posite." The  Cross  is  still  our  center. 

Thus  in  Christian  faith,  as  distinct 
from  religious  credulity,  there  is  not 
only  a place  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  antithesis  of  what  makes  for 
hope;  such  contemplation  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  faith.  When  the  bible 
talks  about  faith,  therefore,  it  always 
knows  of  the  unfaith  which  is  there 
in  the  background:  “Lord  I believe, 
help  my  unbelief.”  When  it  talks 
about  hope  it  is  aware  of  the  struggle 
out  of  which  hope  emerges:  hope 
(spes)  always  emerges  only  “on  the 
far  side  of  despair”  (Keats).  Faith  is 
thus  not  a flight  from  worldly  care, 
but  a dialogue  with  despair,  with 
death,  with  meaninglessness.  It  is  not 
the  decision,  made  in  advance  and 
constantly  renewed  through  grand 
psychic  efforts  and  artificial  props, 
to  avoid  thinking  about  everything 
that  would  challenge  our  hope.  On 
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the  contrary  faith  is  the  decision, 
constantly  renewed  with  the  help  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  to  “take  on”  head 
first  the  things  that  cause  us  to  lose 
hope.  If  so  much  Christian  faith  had 
not  been  allowed  to  degenerate  on 
this  continent  into  credulity,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  for  people 
to  leave  the  churches  in  order  to  be- 
come honest  about  what  they  ac- 
tually experienced  out  there  in  the 
world.  It  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  them  to  dispense  with  God 
(“God  is  dead!”)  in  order  to  be  re- 
sponsible human  beings  in  God’s 
creation.  It  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  them  to  resort  to  cynicism 
because  they  could  have  done  battle 
with  their  deepest  doubts  right  there 
in  the  sanctuary! 

Over  against  cynicism,  on  the  other 
hand,  faith  refuses  to  give  up  ex- 
pecting good  things  for  the  world 
just  because  its  actual  experience  of 
the  world  does  not  regularly  and  ob- 
viously confirm  its  hope.  Faith  un- 
derstands the  cynic.  There  is  some- 
thing of  a “tamed  cynic”  (as  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  put  it)  in  most  profound 
forms  of  human  thought,  including 
Christian  thought.  At  least  the  cynic, 
unlike  the  credulous,  is  (to  use  Er- 
nest Becker’s  phrase)  “orientated  to- 
wards reality.”  Faith  can  respect  that 
in  a way  that  it  cannot  respect  the 
polyanna  decision  only  to  regard  what 
is  “bright  and  beautiful.”  Christian 
faith  should  make  us  more,  not  less, 
honest  about  the  world. 

But  unlike  cynicism,  Christian  faith 
does  not  depend  upon  having  its  hope 
continually  ratified  by  experience. 
The  courage  to  hope,  in  faith,  does 
not  come  from  nature  but  from  grace. 
Sola  gratia\  Christians  believe  that 
hope  for  the  world  is  not  to  be  lo- 


cated easily  or  strictly  within  the 
structures  of  nature  and  history,  but 
in  a transcendent  meaning  that  keeps 
nature  and  history  from  falling  into 
oblivion — which  is  able  even,  as  the 
Psalmist  said,  to  make  the  wrath  of 
humanity  to  praise  God! 

This  does  not  mean  that  faith 
imagines  God’s  preservation  and  re- 
demption of  the  world  to  be  auto- 
matic. The  idea  that  the  creation  will 
be  quite  automatically  preserved  and 
transformed  by  a transcendent  and 
provident  God  is,  as  Bonhoeffer 
rightly  said,  “cheap  grace.”  Cheap 
hope!  The  destiny  of  the  world  de- 
pends also  upon  the  human  decision 
about  its  destiny.  We  are  stewards 
of  creation ! The  film  O God!  grasped 
this  in  a way  that  much  official  re- 
ligion does  not.  In  it  God,  appearing 
in  the  unlikely  form  of  George  Burns, 
appears  on  the  scene  of  American 
life,  grasps  a little  Walter  Mitty  gro- 
cery-clerk type  by  the  lapels,  so  to 
speak,  and  insists  that  he  has  to  do 
something  about  the  state  of  the  world ! 
That , surely,  is  biblical  faith.  God 
wills  to  preserve  life — but  not  all 
alone.  The  Reformed  tradition  has 
been  enthralled  by  the  idea  of  cov- 
enant. It  is  a noble  tradition!  God 
will  transform  the  world,  will  heal 
creation — but  not  against  the  will  of 
humanity  to  destroy  it,  only  in  cov- 
enant partnership  with  us.  Christian 
credulity  is  a misconstrued  concep- 
tion of  the  Providence  of  God.  It 
thinks  that  the  whole  world  is  in 
God’s  hands  and  therefore  nothing 
untoward  can  ever  happen  to  it.  Bib- 
lical faith  on  the  contrary  knows 
perfectly  well  that  dreadful  things 
have  happened  and  can  happen  when 
there  is,  from  the  human  side,  no 
will  to  participate  in  the  divine  pres- 
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ervation  of  the  world.  The  reason 
why  Christian  faith  has  to  be  utterly 
realistic  about  what  is  actually  going 
on  in  the  world  is  that  without  this 
realism  there  can  be  no  vigilance  for 
the  world’s  preservation  and  salva- 
tion. 

* # # 

Naked  realism,  especially  at  a time 
like  ours  when  evidence  for  the  good 
future  of  the  world  is  slim,  can  lead 
to  the  death  of  all  expectation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  refusal  to  con- 
template the  negating  things  that  are 
present  in  our  experience  of  the  world 
can  lead  to  an  equally  tragic  situa- 
tion, a situation  where  the  affluent 
may  be  able  for  a little  while  longer 
to  feed  their  great  expectations,  their 
illusions  and  delusions,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor,  but  where  finally 
even  the  affluent  can  only  defend 
their  false  visions  by  destroying 
everything  that  tries  to  make  them 
open  their  eyes.  In  a nuclear  age  we 
know  what  that  means. 

Faith  struggles,  then,  against  both 
the  debilitating  realism  of  the  cynic 
and  the  repressive  unrealism  of  the 


credulous.  For  me,  Christian  faith 
means  on  the  one  hand  keeping  my 
eyes  wide  open  in  the  world,  not 
sheltering  my  soul  from  what  is  un- 
lovely, yet  at  the  same  time  believing 
that  God  really  is  “at  work  in  the 
world  to  make  and  to  keep  human 
life  human”  (Paul  Lehmann).  Faith 
is  thus  at  once  the  greatest  commitment 
to  reality  and  the  greatest  rebellion 
against  reality.  It  does  not  shrink  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  ne- 
gating dimensions  of  our  existence: 
after  all,  there  is  a Cross  at  the  center 
of  our  belief-system!  Yet  it  insists 
that  Life  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
that  Life  enters  precisely  through  the 
ongoing  stuggle  with  death.  God  is 
a Spirit  brooding  still  over  the  void, 
over  Golgotha,  bringing  life  out  of 
death.  Here  and  there  we  see  inti- 
mations of  the  work  of  this  life-giv- 
ing Spirit,  though  these  intimations 
never  add  up  to  the  l{ind  of  proof 
that  will  easily  persuade  the  unre- 
pentant cynic  within  each  of  us.  It 
is  a matter,  as  the  ancient  author  of 
Hebrews  rightly  said,  of  faith,  not  of 
sight.  But  it  is  . . . enough. 


A / 'li  it  pi  j i-  Belden  C.  Lane  was  born  in  Orlando , 

Miller  and  the  hldership:  Florida.  A graduate  of  Florida  State  Uni - 

A KnirlcerKnrlcer  Hnec  versity  and  Fuller  Theological  Seminary, 
ivniCKerDOCKer  ooes  he  holds  the  Ph  D degreefrom  pnnceton 

j-q  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Lane  is  an  e d- 

itor-at-large  for  Christian  Century,  and 
by  Belden  C.  Lane  has  published  articles  in  such  periodicals  as 

Theology  Today,  the  Journal  of  Ecu- 
menical Studies,  and  America.  He  is 
presently  associate  professor  of  theological 
studies  at  Saint  Louis  University. 

Princetoniana 


American  Christians  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  were  con- 
fronted from  every  angle  with  prac- 
tical issues  making  necessary  a re- 
definition of  the  church,  its  structure, 
and  its  officers.  Orthopraxis  often 
took  precedence  over  orthodoxy.  John 
Adger  summarized  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  of  his  century  when  he  said  in 
i859: 

The  question  of  our  age  is,  the 
Church , her  nature,  her  mission, 
her  functions,  her  powers,  her  of- 
ficers, her  members.  The  question 
is  not  about  points  of  abstract  doc- 
trine, nor  questions  of  systematic 
divinity;  but  points  of  church-or- 
der, church-office,  church-pow- 
ers, church-membership,  church- 
work,  church-discipline.' 

Among  Presbyterians,  no  one  gave 
more  attention  to  such  matters  of 
church  polity  than  Samuel  Miller  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Reflecting  the  interests  of  his  age, 
Miller  was  a man  sensitive  to  struc- 
tures of  power,  an  organizer,  a po- 

1 [ohn  B.  Adger,  “Inaugural  Discourse  on 
Church  History  and  Church  Polity,’’  at  his 
installation  as  professor  of  church  history, 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Southern 
Presbyterian  Review , XII  (1859),  p.  163. 


litically-astute  jurist  of  church  gov- 
ernment. For  an  answer  to  the  great 
questions  of  the  church  in  his  day, 
he  looked  to  institutional  organiza- 
tion as  a key  to  renewal  and  advance. 
Particularly,  he  focused  on  the  Re- 
formed office  of  the  ruling  elder  as 
a solution  to  many  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  clergy  and  laity.  In 
his  hands,  the  ruling  eldership  be- 
came more  than  a traditional  office 
inherited  from  Calvin  and  the  Scot- 
tish fathers;  it  became  a means  by 
which  the  church  could  adjust  itself 
to  American  society.  In  many  ways 
it  became  a mirror  of  Miller’s  own 
adjustment  to  the  world  around  him. 

Samuel  Miller’s  thought  invaria- 
bly followed  the  lines  drawn  by  his 
interaction  with  concrete  problems. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  ruling  eldership. 
Rather  than  emerging  out  of  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  minis- 
try, it  was  molded  by  pressures  and 
counter  pressures  found  within  his 
own  experience.  Hence,  it  betrayed 
an  essential  dichotomy  seen  also  in 
his  changing  attitudes  toward  social 
and  political  affairs.  Samuel  Miller’s 
life  was  lived  in  two  very  distinct 
parts,  and  so  must  his  interpretation 
of  church  polity  be  understood.  His 
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early  experience  was  that  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  open  to  all  the  lib- 
eral influences  of  New  York  City, 
eager  to  advance  the  laity  to  new 
prominence.  His  later  years  at  Old 
Nassau  in  Princeton,  however,  would 
incline  him  toward  greater  caution 
and  a new  security  for  the  clerical 
office.  In  each  case,  his  conception 
of  the  eldership  would  take  on  the 
colors  of  his  environment. 

When  Samuel  Miller’s  carriage 
stopped  down  the  street  from  Nas- 
sau Hall  in  Princeton,  in  the  year 
1813,  for  him  one  world  was  passing 
away  as  a new  one  was  being  born. 
The  newly-appointed  professor  of 
church  history  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  leaving  behind 
his  celebrated  pastorate  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  he  was 
assuming  new  directions  in  his  life. 
Moreover,  the  changes  that  would 
occur  in  his  experience  at  Princeton 
would  echo  larger  developments 
within  the  Presbyterian  Church  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  years.  With  Ar- 
chibald Alexander  and  his  younger 
colleague  Charles  Hodge,  Samuel 
Miller  would  become  one  of  the 
staunchest  pillars  of  Old  School 
Presbyterianism.2 

s Through  his  years  as  pastor  in  New  York 
and  professor  in  Princeton,  Samuel  Miller 
(1769-1850)  served  as  a trustee  of  Columbia 
College  and  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
was  founder  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society 
and  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  acted 
for  many  years  as  official  historian  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  He  was 
elected  Moderator  of  that  judicatory  in  1806. 

For  additional  background  see  the  au- 
thor’s unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Democracy 
and  the  Ruling  Eldership:  Samuel  Miller's  Re- 
sponse to  Tensions  Between  Clerical  Power  and 
Lay  Activity  in  Early  Nineteenth  Century 
America  (Princeton,  1976). 


New  YorJ{  Years 

But  the  beginning  of  the  story  was 
far  different  from  the  end.  In  1973, 
Samuel  Miller  had  been  called  from 
his  home  in  Dover,  Delaware,  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
young.  He  had  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been 
tutored  in  theology  by  his  father,  John 
Miller,  and  by  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet  of 
Dickinson  College.  But  he  showed 
promise  far  in  advance  of  his  years — 
a promise  that  the  intellectual  cli- 
mate of  New  York  City  would 
quickly  bear  out. 

New  York  City  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a captivating 
place  for  any  gifted  young  man.  Over 
a thousand  ships  passed  through  its 
harbor  each  year.  Eighteen  different 
languages  were  spoken  on  its  streets. 
Gentlemen  with  powdered  wigs  and 
ladies  with  elegant  French  fashions 
were  entertained  at  balls,  garden  teas, 
and  Lewis  Hallam’s  John  Street 
Theatre.  Even  the  church  to  which 
Miller  came  was  among  the  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  in  town.  Lo- 
cated on  Wall  Street  across  from 
Federal  Hall,  it  was  frequented  by 
presidents  and  senators  as  well  as  the 
fashionable  elite  of  the  city  A It  was 
here  that  Samuel  Miller  would  make 
a name  for  himself. 

His  rise  to  prominence  in  the  city 
had  much  to  do  with  his  older 
brother,  Edward,  a well-known 

3 Having  been  organized  in  1716,  the  church 
was  led  at  the  time  of  Samuel  Miller’s  ap- 
pointment by  the  aging  John  Rodgers  and 
his  associate,  John  McKnight.  The  three  would 
serve  together  in  a collegial  ministry,  with 
the  congregation  meeting  in  its  three  loca- 
tions at  Wall  Street,  the  Brick  Church,  and 
Rutgers  Street. 
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physician  who  helped  to  found  the 
first  scientific  journal  to  be  published 
in  this  country.1 * * 4 5  Edward  Miller  was 
a man  of  very  liberal  ideas,  both  in- 
tellectually and  politically.  He  was  a 
Jeffersonian  in  every  sense  of  the 
term — Democratic  in  politics  and 
Renaissance-like  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits. His  influence  on  his  brother 
was  great.  They  shared  the  same 
apartment  and  they  both  were  mem- 
bers of  a literary-scientific  circle  in 
the  city  known  as  the  “Friendly 
Club.”  Through  this  intimate  circle 
of  friends,  Samuel  Miller  came  to 
know  people  like  William  Dunlap, 
the  noted  playwright  and  theatrical 
manager,  James  Kent,  professor  of 
law  at  Columbia  College  and  later 
chief  justice  and  chancellor  of  the 
state,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the 
celebrated  novelist,  and  Samuel  La- 
than  Mitchell,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Columbia.  These  associations 
would  nurture  an  amazing  breadth 
of  interest  in  the  young  minister  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  city. 

They  would  lead  eventually  to  the 
publication  for  which  he  is  most  re- 
membered today,  his  highly-praised 
Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century A monumental  undertak- 
ing, this  work  attempted  to  sum- 
marize all  the  literary  and  scientific 
achievements  of  the  century,  in  Eu- 

1  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  described  Edward 

Miller  as  “second  to  no  Physician  in  the  United 

States.”  The  latter  had  joined  Drs.  Samuel 
Mitchell  and  Elihu  Smith  to  found  in  1797 
the  Medical  Repository.  In  1814  The  Medical 

Woi\s  of  Edward  Miller  were  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  Samuel  Miller. 

5 Published  in  two  volumes  by  T.  and 

J.  Swords  of  New  York  in  1803  and  subtitled 
“A  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  and  Improve- 
ments in  Science,  Arts,  and  Literature  Dur- 
ing that  Period.” 


rope  as  well  as  in  America.  It  was 
widely  acclaimed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  earned  for  its  au- 
thor no  less  than  two  honorary  doc- 
toral degrees.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield 
has  called  Miller’s  Retrospect  “one  of 
the  most  ambitious  attempts  to  write 
intellectual  history  ever  undertaken 
by  an  American  scholar,  ” and  sug- 
gests that  the  work  “despite  its  age, 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  superseded.”6 
It  touched  on  everything — from 
philosophy  and  hydraulics  to  botany 
and  anatomy,  from  poetry  and  ob- 
stetrics to  agriculture  and  music.  Few 
other  Americans  could  claim  such  a 
grasp  of  the  age  of  Enlightenment 
as  could  Samuel  Miller. 

Transition  to  Princeton 

However,  with  Miller’s  arrival  in 
Princeton,  only  ten  years  later,  there 
was  a deliberate  turning  away  from 
many  of  the  concerns  that  had  pre- 
viously occupied  his  interest.  He  came 
to  the  seminary  with  a determina- 
tion to  chart  new  beginnings.  Never 
again  would  he  publish  in  the  field 
of  intellectual  history.  From  that  point 
on,  his  attention  would  be  limited 
strictly  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Even 
his  personal  life  would  be  brought 
into  narrower  focus,  as  he  began  to 
view  himself  with  an  increasingly 
rigid,  moralistic  eye.  A new  inten- 
sity, a moral  discipline  would  char- 
acterize his  life.  The  change  would 

6 L.  H.  Butterfield,  “Introduction  and  Notes 
to  . . . Samuel  Miller’s  Brief  Retrospect  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (1803),”  William  and  Mary 
Quarterly , X (1953),  pp.  497-580.  A similar 
estimate  is  offered  by  Gilbert  Chinard  in  his 
article,  “A  landmark  in  American  Intellec- 
tual History:  Samuel  Miller’s  A Brief  Ret- 
rospect of  the  Eighteenth  Century ,”  The  Prince- 
ton University  Library  Chronicle,  XIV  (1953), 
pp.  55-71. 
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appear  in  silhouette  in  his  son’s  bi- 
ography of  his  father: 

In  later  years  Mr.  Miller  seemed 
to  look  back  at  his  life  in  New 
York  as  having  been,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  a life  of  sore  temp- 
tation, and  no  one  can  recur  to  its 
remaining  records,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  without  concluding  that 
he  could  not  have  escaped  entirely 
unharmed,  from  the  influences  far 
too  worldly,  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  . . . preparation  of 
two  volumes  of  a general  “Ret- 
rospect of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury” clearly  prove,  that  he  had 
not  yet  learned  to  give  himself 
wholly  and  rigorously — an  abso- 
lute condition  of  great  spiritual 
success— to  his  bare  gospel  work.7 

Through  the  years  in  Princeton 
Samuel  Miller’s  thinking  would 
steadily  shift  from  the  expansive  to 
the  restrictive,  from  an  openness  to 
innovation  to  a determined  resist- 
ance to  change. 

This  pattern  of  development  can 
be  traced  through  many  aspects  of 
Miller’s  life  and  thought.  The  con- 
trast that  emerges  in  his  political  and 
social  attitudes,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  New  York  years  and  the 
years  in  Princeton,  is  readily  evident. 
His  transition  from  budding  Dem- 
ocrat to  obdurate  Whig  was  an  in- 
dication of  changes  on  a far  wider 
front.  In  New  York  City,  Samuel 
Miller  had  attracted  attention  by  his 
forceful  expression  of  liberal  politi- 
cal ideas.  At  a time  when  most  of 
the  clergy  were  blatantly  Federalist 
in  sympathy,  he  warmly  espoused 

7 Samuel  Miller  (Jr.),  The  Life  of  Samuel 

Miller  (Philadelphia,  1869),  I,  p.  128. 


the  cause  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  sup- 
porting him  in  the  election  of  1800. 
Mill  er  attacked  those  preachers  who 
were  coloring  Jefferson  as  a danger- 
ous radical  and  French  deist.  Insist- 
ing that  religion  should  be  no  re- 
quirement for  office,  Miller  urged, 
“I  had  much  rather  have  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson President  of  the  United  States, 
than  an  aristocratic  Christian!!”8 
Understandably,  this  democratic 
emphasis  on  the  common  man  would 
also  make  Miller  particularly  open 
to  the  concerns  of  the  laity  in  this 
period. 

However,  years  later,  from  the 
vantage  point  of  his  Princeton  study, 
Miller  would  take  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view'  of  the  situation,  both  po- 
litically and  ecclesiastically.  In  1830 
he  wrote: 

There  was  a time  (from  the  year 
1800,  to  1809,  or  1810)  when  I was 
a warm  partisan  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  politics  and  adminis- 
tration as  President.  ...  I now  be- 
lieve Mr.  Jefferson  to  have  been 
one  of  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
men.  His  own  writings  evince  a 
hypocrisy,  a selfishness, ...  a blas- 
phemous impiety,  a moral  profli- 
gacy, which  no  fair,  honest  mind, 
to  say  nothing  of  piety,  can  con- 
template without  abhorrence.  . . . 

I renounce,  and  wish  unsaid  and 
unwritten,  everything  that  I ever 
said  or  wrote  in  his  favor.9 

Part  of  Miller’s  disenchantment  with 
Jefferson  may  have  been  due  to  a 
letter  he  received  from  the  President 
on  January  23,  1808.  Miller  had  writ- 
ten to  suggest  the  declaration  of  a 

8 Ibid.,  I,  p.  131. 

9 Ibid.,  I,  pp.  131-32. 
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national  day  of  prayer,  but  Jefferson 
answered  with  a very  terse  and  neg- 
ative reply,  even  misspelling  Miller’s 
name.  Miller  would  later  disclose,  “I 
never  can  read  this  letter  but  with 
regret  and  shame.”10  His  conclusion 
to  the  matter  would  be  a blanket 
condemnation  of  his  New  York  ex- 
perience: “I  look  back  on  that  whole 
part  of  my  early  history  with  entire 
disapprobation  and  deep  regret.”  All 
of  his  subsequent  political  prefer- 
ences would  be  decidedly  more  con- 
servative, his  son  describing  him  in 
Princeton  as  “an  old-line  Whig.” 

Miller’s  youthful  liberalism  was 
qualified  in  other  ways  as  well.  His 
opinions  on  the  question  of  slavery 
were  altered  considerably  through 
the  years.  In  a sermon  before  the 
New  York  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Manumission  of  Slaves  in  1797,  he 
insisted  that  “all  [people]  are  born 
free  and  equal,”  berating  the  fact  that 
human  beings  were  actually  bought 
and  sold  in  this  country.  But  by  1843 
he  had  come  to  view  the  issue  as  one 
not  properly  to  be  addressed  by  the 
church  and  could  infer  that  the  Bible 
delivers  no  mandate  whatever  con- 
cerning slave  holding.  He  specifi- 
cally retracted  what  he  had  previ- 
ously said  in  his  1797  sermon  in  New 
York,  declaring,  “I  acknowledge  that 
it  contains  some  things  which  I could 
not  now  conscientiously  write  or 
speak.”11 

Document  AM  2822,  box  8,  in  the  Miller 
Papers,  Firestone  Library,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

“A  Discourse  delivered  April  12,  1797,  at 
the  request  of  and  before  the  New  Yoif  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves  (New 
York,  1797),  p.  9.  Miller’s  retraction  is  found 
in  a letter  of  1843  to  the  Reverend  Dyer 
Burgess,  quoted  in  The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller , 
II,  pp.  298-300. 


Even  the  Princeton  professor’s  at- 
titudes with  respect  to  polite  amuse- 
ments show  a marked  change  from 
an  earlier  liberality.  As  a youth, 
Samuel  Miller,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, “was  no  stranger  to  the  dancing 
party  and  the  ballroom.”  In  his  New 
York  years  he  made  plans  to  enroll 
his  children  in  a dancing  school  that 
they  might  learn  “the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion.” But  by  1826  he  would  have 
altogether  reversed  himself,  insisting 
that  “the  dancing  of  the  sexes  to- 
gether is  calculated  to  promote  a spirit 
of  vanity,  sensuality,  and  corrup- 
tion.” A parallel  development  can  be 
observed  in  the  Miller  family’s  use 
of  alcohol.  After  the  move  to  Prince- 
ton, the  carafe  of  wine  on  his  dinner 
table  would  disappear  and  the  de- 
canter of  brandy  judiciously  was  re- 
moved from  the  sideboard.  By  1829, 
Samuel  Miller  would  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  committed  to  the 
blessings  of  total  abstinence.  Even 
his  choice  of  casual  reading  would 
be  affected  by  the  departure  from 
New  York.  In  the  Retrospect  he  had 
recognized  the  value  of  the  novel  as 
a literary  genre.  His  association  with 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  first 
great  American  novelist,  surely  in- 
fluenced his  thought  in  this  regard. 
Yet  by  1827  he  would  advise  the 
young  seminarian  to  “exclude  novels 
from  your  light  reading  alto- 
gether.”12 

The  pattern  that  emerges  is  clear. 
Samuel  Miller’s  assumption  of  a new 
career  in  Princeton  was  also  the  as- 
sumption of  a new  seriousness  in  his 
life.  Increasingly  he  became  a man 

12  The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  II,  pp.  1 86- 
88,  305,  and  Samuel  Miller’s  Letters  on  Cler- 
ical Manners  and  Habits  (New  York,  1827), 
p.  264. 
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of  system  and  order.  People  in 
Princeton  were  able  to  set  their  clocks 
by  his  afternoon  walks.  He  main- 
tained a rigid  method  with  respect 
to  improving  “every  fragment  of 
time"  and  avoiding  the  principal  evils 
of  “sin,  debt,  and  dirt."  One  close 
observer  commented  on  Miller  s life- 
style: 

His  system  and  exactness  were 
remarkable.  He  was  punctual  to 
a minute,  in  doors  and  out,  and 
was  most  emphatic  in  his  incul- 
cations on  that  subject.  . . . His 
personal  habits  fell  into  undevi- 
ating routine— so  his  use  of  cold 
water  ablution,  his  attention  to  the 
temperature  of  his  study,  his  cau- 
tion against  cold  and  rain.  He  kept, 
for  years,  a record  of  the  state  of 
the  thermometer  at  a certain  hour, 
to  which  he  constantly  referred 
with  pleasure  to  compare  the  sea- 
sons.'3 

Samuel  Miller  had  clearly  embraced 
the  rational  asceticism  Max  Weber 
discovered  in  the  early  Calvinists. 

Mid-Life  Passage 

What  explains  such  a remarkable 
change?  Part  of  the  explanation  can 
be  found  in  the  events  of  Miller’s 
personal  life.  A number  of  experi- 
ences, occurring  about  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  New  York,  had 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  his 
perception  of  his  life  and  work.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  awareness  of 
a divine  plan  for  his  life,  requiring 
of  him  a new  discipline  and  partic- 
ularity. He  found  his  New  York 
world  of  unlimited  possibilities  giv- 
ing way  to  the  consciousness  of  a 

13  The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  II,  p.  393. 


single  necessity  in  Princeton.  Whether 
or  not  one  describes  this  change  in 
terms  of  a mid-life  passage,  many  of 
the  conditions  for  such  an  event  seem 
to  have  been  present.  His  own  con- 
frontation with  death,  the  dramatic 
conversion  of  his  wife,  and  an  em- 
barrassing public  controversy  all 
contributed  to  a serious  reevaluation 
of  his  life  goals. 

When  his  older  brother,  Edward 
Miller,  died  in  the  typhoid  epidemic 
of  1812,  the  loss  to  the  younger  brother 
was  enormous.  In  his  diary  the  latter 
wrote: 

I am  now  the  only  surviving 
son  of  seven  born  to  my  parents. 

. . . Solemn  situation!  When  shall 
1 be  called  to  give  an  account  of 
my  stewardship?  Lord  God,  thou 
knowest.  Oh,  prepare  me  for  all 
thy  will.'4 

The  death  of  his  brother  meant  two 
things  for  Samuel  Miller.  It  brought 
to  an  end  the  single  and  most  force- 
ful liberalizing  influence  in  his  New 
York  experience  and  it  struck  him 
with  the  sudden  awareness  that  the 
weight  of  destiny  lay  now  upon  his 
own  life.  He  stood  before  God  in  a 
new  way.  This  realization  was  in- 
creased by  Samuel  Miller’s  own  mi- 
raculous recovery  from  typhoid  fe- 
ver the  next  year,  just  prior  to  his 
removal  to  Princeton.  He  was  very 
near  to  death  himself  and  in  his  di- 
ary prayed: 

The  Lord  make  me  thankful 
for  this  privilege  [of  life];  and  grant 
that,  if  I should  be  restored  to  my 
wonted  health,  my  life — my  all — 
may  be  consecrated  unreservedly 

'« Ibid.,  I,  p.  326. 
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to  his  glory!  Oh  for  grace  to  im- 
prove this  solemn  dispensation  of 
his  providence.'5 

As  it  happened,  providence  was  kind 
and  Samuel  Miller  lived,  coming  to 
Princeton  with  the  sense  of  a life 
dramatically  spared  by  God. 

Preceding  this  crucial  experience 
with  death,  Miller’s  life  had  also  been 
deeply  influenced  by  the  recent  re- 
ligious conversion  of  his  wife.  He 
had  married  Sarah  Sergeant,  the 
daughter  of  a prominent  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1801.  She  was  a spir- 
ited woman  who  enjoyed  the  thea- 
tre, read  “fashionable  French  au- 
thors,” and  held  a skeptical  view  on 
matters  of  theology.  But  a period  of 
mental  depression  led  her  to  a dra- 
matic conversion  experience,  involv- 
ing “an  entire  revolution”  in  her  life. 
Whereas  she  had  previously  been  at- 
tached to  costly  furniture,  she  sud- 
denly valued  plainness  and  simplic- 
ity in  everything.  She  abandoned 
altogether  the  life  she  had  once  loved. 
The  world  and  its  vanities  soon  be- 
came an  object  of  contempt  in  the 
Miller  household.'6  As  they  left  for 
Princeton  they  would  intentionally 
leave  behind  many  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  New  York  society. 

Samuel  Miller  also  arrived  at  his 
new  job  with  a determination  to 
guard  himself  from  giving  offense 
in  any  way  to  his  colleague,  Archi- 
bald Alexander.  This  concern  for  self- 
restraint  had  grown  out  of  a public 

15  Ibid.,  I,  p.  359. 

,6  Ibid.,  II,  p.  177.  Her  son  speaks  of  the 
vigor  with  which  she  pursued  her  new  de- 
gree of  piety.  Literary  and  artistic  advantages 
that  her  husband  sought  for  their  children 
were  doubted  and  feared  by  her.  She  con- 
sistently took  a gloomier  view  of  the  world 
and  its  allurements. 


controversy  in  New  York  which  had 
been  very  embarrassing  for  him.  John 
McKnight,  one  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there, 
had  taken  offense  at  certain  opinions 
expressed  by  Miller,  accusing  him  of 
conspiring  to  have  McKnight  re- 
moved from  his  position.  The  result 
was  that  formal  charges  were  lodged 
against  Miller  and  an  arbitrating 
board  of  laymen  selected  to  judge 
the  extent  of  his  complicity  in  the 
matter.  He  was  exonerated,  but  the 
experience  left  with  him  a resolve 
always  to  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
colleague.  Thus,  he  consciously  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  more  conser- 
vative influence  of  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, one  of  the  great  architects  of 
the  Princeton  Theology.'7 

Jacksonian  Democracy 

Having  spent  the  first  forty  years 
of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  dem- 
ocratic fervor  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Miller’s  second  forty  years 
would  begin  to  question  the  kind  of 
democratic  spirit  espoused  by  An- 
drew Jackson.  He  would  come  to 
favor  orderliness  as  opposed  to  reck- 
less chaos.  During  his  lifetime  the 
nation  as  a whole  would  pass  from 
the  celebration  of  freedom  to  the  quest 
for  order.  Similarly,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  experience  a transi- 
tion from  the  celebrative  openness 
of  the  1801  Plan  of  Union  to  the 

17  Archibald  Alexander  (1772-1851)  had 
been  called  from  his  position  as  president  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia  to  serve 
as  the  first  professor  of  the  new  theological 
seminary  in  Princeton  when  it  opened  in 
1 81 2.  Though  Miller  was  not  added  to  the 
faculty  until  the  following  year,  he  had  been 
closely  involved  in  the  founding  of  the  sem- 
inary from  the  beginning. 
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insistence  on  church  order  forced  by 
the  Old  School  in  1837.  Miller’s 
thought  was  inseparably  related  to 
both.  An  awareness  of  contemporary 
events  in  society  at  large  is  crucial  to 
the  understanding  of  his  own  de- 
velopment. 

In  his  years  as  professor  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  Samuel  Miller  be- 
came increasingly  alarmed  by  the  lack 
of  order  and  propriety  in  American 
culture,  particularly  as  it  affected  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  came  to 
question  what  he  had  earlier  thought 
about  the  freedom  and  expressive- 
ness of  the  laity.  Much  of  the  dem- 
ocratic coarseness  of  manner  that  be- 
came prevalent  in  society  was  making 
itself  known  in  the  church.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  Andrew  Jackson’s 
frontier  cronies  could  spill  their  liq- 
uor and  spit  on  the  carpet  in  the 
White  House  (at  his  inaugural  fes- 
tivities) but  to  have  the  same  thing 
occur  in  the  churches  was  appalling. 
In  1827,  therefore,  Samuel  Miller 
published  his  Letters  on  Clerical 
Manners  and  Habits.  He  was  alarmed 
at  the  atrocious  manners  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy.  Among  other  things, 
he  censured  those  tobacco-chewing 
ministers  who  “bespattered  the  clothes 
and  persons  of  all  who  were  sitting 
in  their  immediate  vicinity;  defiled 
the  floor  and  carpet  beyond  endur- 
ance; and  thus  rendered  themselves 
a nuisance  in  every  house  which  they 
entered.”'8  These  ministers  were 
simply  reflecting  the  crass  individ- 

,s  Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits , 
p.  62.  The  American  habit  of  expectoration 
was  one  that  drew  the  criticism  of  many 
European  visitors  in  this  period.  Cf.  Edward 
Pessen’s  Jacksonian  America:  Society,  Person- 
ality, and  Politics  (Homewood,  Illinois,  1969), 
pp.  23f. 


ualism  which  he  saw  Jacksonian  de- 
mocracy to  have  produced.  In  con- 
trast, Miller  urged  that  the 
appropriate  clerical  manner  is  one  of 
“dignity,  condescension,  and  re- 
serve." Only  by  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  one’s  entire  behavior  could  the 
excesses  of  the  age  be  avoided. 

Miller’s  reaction  to  the  excesses  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  however, 
reached  its  height  in  the  1840s,  the 
decade  of  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
Fourierist  experiments,  abolition 
fervor,  and  the  call  for  women’s 
rights.  Democracy  had  come  into  its 
heyday.  The  laity  were  fully  awak- 
ened to  their  powers.  But  Miller’s 
response  to  the  situation  was  changed 
dramatically  from  his  position  fifty 
years  earlier.  He  was  struck  now  more 
by  the  current  misuses  of  liberty  than 
by  the  pure  idea  itself.  He  warned 
that  people  were  crying  for  a free- 
dom which,  if  achieved,  would  prove 
to  be  “the  heaviest  curse  rather  than 
a blessing.”  The  rise  in  “unbridled 
infidelity  and  radicalism”  was  dis- 
turbing to  him.  Listening  to  the  at- 
tacks of  socialists  and  Utopians  on 
marriage  and  private  property,  he 
declared,  “This  is  the  spirit  of  liberty 
run  mad.”  It  must  be  blamed  on  those 
“insane  speculators  on  human  rights" 
who  stir  up  the  people  to  freedoms 
imagined  and  absurd.'9  Such  was  the 
voice  of  an  American  democrat 
purged  of  his  earlier  notions  of  lib- 
erty— a revolutionary  having  learned 
that  revolution  must  be  contained. 
It  would  be  an  experience  enscribed 

19  An  Address  Delivered  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
November  24,  1845,  on  the  Dedication  of  a 
Monument  Erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev. 
James  Caldwell  (Elizabethtown,  1846),  pp.  10- 
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deeply  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
nation  during  the  time  spanned  by 
Samuel  Miller’s  life. 

The  Ruling  Eldership 

In  no  way  does  the  marked  change 
in  Miller’s  outlook  make  itself  more 
apparent  than  in  matters  of  church 
government,  and  specifically  the  of- 
fice of  the  ruling  eldership.  Through 
the  years  his  attention  would  be 
turned  more  and  more  to  questions 
of  church  order  and  polity.  II  he  had 
enjoyed  in  New  York  the  reputation 
of  a man  of  letters,  he  would  be 
known  in  Princeton  as  the  authority 
par  excellence  in  matters  of  church 
government.  Presbyteries  and  ses- 
sions frequently  sought  his  council 
on  the  fine  points  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
With  the  church  increasingly  faced 
with  social  and  theological  tensions, 
he  saw  the  details  of  church  govern- 
ment to  form  a fence  of  security 
around  the  church  itself.  Particularly 
he  viewed  the  question  of  the  ruling 
eldership  to  be  one  of  the  most. crit- 
ical matters  for  debate.  Miller’s 
changing  position  with  respect  to  the 
office  of  ruling  elder  is  not  only  an- 
other reflection  of  the  pattern  al- 
ready described  in  his  personal  life, 
but  also  an  indication  of  the  fears 
that  were  growing  among  Old  School 
Presbyterians  in  general. 

The  ruling  eldership  emerged  as 
an  important  issue  in  the  controversy 
between  Old  School  and  New  School 
Presbyterians,  and  no  one  addressed 
the  issue  with  more  skill  than  Sam- 
uel Miller.  His  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject were  acclaimed  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  Scotland  as  well.  His 
interest  in  the  matter  had  grown  out 
of  events  in  his  New  York  years. 
There  he  had  been  drawn  to  it 


through  an  exchange  with  John 
Henry  Hobart  over  high-churchly 
Episcopalian  claims.20  Hobart  was 
attempting  to  bolster  the  confidence 
and  authority  of  a church  still  re- 
covering from  the  Revolution.  In 
speaking  of  the  Christian  ministry 
in  general,  he  emphasized  the  role 
of  the  bishop  and  its  inseparable  re- 
lation to  sacramental  grace.  But  to 
Samuel  Miller  and  other  Presbyte- 
rians he  seemed  to  be  advancing  a 
dangerous  form  of  “clerical  en- 
croachment” on  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  people  in  the  pews.  Miller 
urged  that  only  an  emphasis  on  the 
ruling  eldership  (as  a lay  office)  could 
avert  the  threat  of  a clergy  anxious 
to  “lord  it  over  God’s  heritage.”  Thus, 
the  same  Samuel  Miller  who  stood 
so  firmly  in  this  early  period  for  the 
politics  of  the  Republican  party  (in- 
cluding the  rights  of  the  common 
person  and  the  perils  of  entrenched 
power)  was  the  Miller  who  opposed 
the  extravagant  claims  of  clerical 
privilege.  Politically  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally, his  ideas  were  closely  aligned. 
Miller  knew  that  power  corrupted 
and  he  sought  to  affirm  a structure 
of  church  government  that  would 
prevent  precisely  the  kind  of  tyranny 
to  which  he  thought  the  clerical  of- 
fice had  often  been  prone.21  Hence, 

10  Miller’s  involvement  in  the  controversy 
actually  addressed  the  issues  as  formulated 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bowden,  one  of  Hobart’s 
associates.  In  1807  and  1809  Miller  entered 
the  debate,  publishing  his  two  volumes  of 
Letters  Concerning  the  Constitution  and  Order 
of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

11  Miller  drew  much  of  his  early  argument 
for  the  eldership  from  John  Owen’s  True 
Nature  of  a Gospel  Church.  Owen  himself  had 
used  the  office  of  ruling  elder  as  a check  on 
the  “absolute  tyranny’’  of  the  clergy.  As  an 
English  republican  he  had  opposed  Episco- 
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his  original  interest  in  the  eldership 
grew  out  of  a concern  to  nurture 
freedom  within  the  organization  of 
the  church.  He  sought  to  exalt  the 
role  of  the  laity,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  democratic  representa- 
tion in  the  church. 

This  would  lead  him  to  a dra- 
matic departure  from  tradition  in 
1809,  when  he  was  invited  to  ordain 
ruling  elders  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Powles  Hook  (later  Jersey 
City),  New  Jersey.  What  made  this 
event  significant  was  the  fact  that 
Miller  ordained  these  elders  by  the 
imposition  (or  laying  on)  of  hands, 
a practice  that,  to  his  knowledge,  had 
never  before  in  Presbyterian  history 
been  associated  with  the  ordination 
of  ruling  elders. 

The  fact,  so  far  as  I know,  is 
indubitable,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  to 
this  hour,  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Scotland,  France, 
Holland,  Geneva,  and  Ger- 
many— all  of  which  were  Preb- 
syterian  fi/c] — in  short,  through- 
out the  whole  Presbyterian  world 
of  Europe,  the  ordination  of  Rul- 
ing Elders  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  has  been  altogether  un- 
known. Upon  the  same  plan  our 
Formularies,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  in  1788,  proceeded. 
They  made  no  provision  for  the 
use  of  this  form  in  the  ordination 
of  this  class  of  officers;  nor  was  it 
ever  introduced  into  our  practice, 


pacy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  as  Miller, 
an  American  republican,  would  do  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 


until  . . . the  first  specimen  of  it, 
in  our,  or  so  far  as  he  knows,  in 
any  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
given  by  the  author  of  this  Man- 
ual. In  the  year  1809,  being  called 
upon  to  constitute  a new  church, 
in  a destitute  settlement,  he  or- 
dained the  Elders  with  the  im- 
position of  hands.  He  was  aware 
that  in  our  Church  there  was  no 
precedent  for  this  proceeding,  but 
so  deep  was  his  conviction  that 
both  scriptural  principle  and 
scriptural  example  called  for  this 
method  of  setting  them  apart,  that 
he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  adopt 
it. 

Later  he  would  remember  “the 
doubting  look,  and  the  shaking  head 
which  he  encountered  on  the  occa- 
sion from  some  who  considered 
themselves  as  peculiarly  strict  Pres- 
byterians.”22 The  imposition  of  hands 
was  generally  considered  to  be  a sign 
accompanying  only  the  ordination  of 
those  “who  labor  in  Word  and  doc- 
trine.” In  granting  it  also  to  the  lay 
office,  Miller  was  suggesting  a dem- 
ocratic principle  not  all  were  ready 
to  accept.  It  was  a revolutionary  ac- 
tion, giving  to  elders  a heightened 
sense  of  identity  and  importance.23 

22  The  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties  of  the 
Office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  being  a Sermon  preached  by  Samuel 
Miller  in  Philadelphia,  May  22,  184]  (Phila- 
delphia, 1844),  pp.  1 15-17. 

2j  Miller  followed  the  Powles  Hook  inci- 
dent with  the  publication  of  a sermon  on  the 
importance  of  the  ruling  elder  in  the  same 
year.  This  work  on  The  Divine  Appointment, 
the  Duties,  and  the  Qualifications  of  Ruling 
Elders  (New  York,  1809)  asserted  that  elders 
might  “render  more  signal  and  important 
services  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  than  many 
laborers  in  Word  and  doctrine”  (p.  39). 
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Anxious  not  to  provoke  unnecessary 
offense,  however,  Miller  decided  not 
to  press  the  issue. 

Finding  . . . that  many  of  his 
brethren  considered  it  as  an  in- 
novation, and  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  introduce  the  practice 
...  he  resolved  not  to  repeat  it, 
until  it  could  be  used  without  of- 
fense, and  with  better  prospects 
of  edification  to  the  Church.24 

Yet  gradually  the  practice  would  gain 
in  popularity.  Eventually  it  would 
release  among  the  Presbyterian  laity 
a democratic  spirit  that  Miller  him- 
self could  no  longer  condone  and 
would  use  all  of  his  strength  to  op- 
pose. 

Miller  would  continue  to  empha- 
size the  office  of  ruling  elder,  espe- 
cially through  the  decisive  decade  of 
the  1830s.  As  the  New  Haven  The- 
ology of  Nathaniel  Taylor  made  its 
way  into  New  School  thinking.  Old 
School  fears  were  stirred  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  1801  Plan  of  Union. 
They  saw  New  England  Congre- 
gationalists  to  have  introduced  a new 
and  dangerous  leaven  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  terms  of  church 
polity,  the  danger  focused  on  the  of- 
fice of  committeeman  which  had  been 
absorbed  into  Presbyterian  order  by 
the  conditions  of  the  Plan  of  Union. 

Adopted  in  1801,  the  Plan  had 
aimed  at  avoiding  potential  conflict 
or  duplication  of  effort  where  both 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
missionaries  labored  together  on  the 
frontier.  Its  controversial  fourth  clause 

2,t  An  Essay  on  the  Warrant,  Nature  and  Du- 
ties of  the  Office  of  the  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (New  York,  1831),  p.  28211. 


provided  for  the  formation  of  con- 
gregations consisting  of  members 
from  both  denominations.  A 
“Standing  Committee”  would  be 
chosen  from  the  communicants  of 
the  church  and  members  of  that 
committee  eventually  allowed  to  serve 
on  higher  judicatories,  with  the  same 
rights  as  ruling  elders.  Yet  they  had 
never  been  ordained  or  required  to 
affirm  the  Westminster  standards. 
Here  was  the  crux  of  the  problem 
as  Miller  saw  it.  He  was  more  certain 
than  ever  that  the  preservation  of 
orthodoxy  relied  on  the  preservation 
of  correct  Presbyterian  polity.25 

Miller  came  to  see  the  ruling  eld- 
ership as  something  of  a bulwark 
against  New  School  heterodoxy.  No 
longer  was  he  concerned  with  the 
office  as  a means  toward  democratic 
representation.  It  was  now  for  him 
a defense  against  theological  error. 
Commenting  on  the  Old  School-New 
School  Schism,  Robert  Ellis  Thomp- 
son observed  that: 

Next  to  doctrinal  conformity  to 
Westminster  standards,  in  the 
controversies  of  1831-1837,  the 
greatest  stress  [by  Old  School 
Presbyterians]  had  been  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  the  ruling  elder- 
ship to  the  right  constitution  of  a 
congregation.  The  four  synods  had 
been  exscinded  not  because  of  any 
defect  in  the  standing  of  their 
ministry,  but  because  they  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  Synod  and  Pres- 
bytery men  who  had  never  been 

25  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  from  its  Organization  A.D.  1789, 
to  A.D.  1820,  Inclusive  (Philadelphia,  1847), 
p.  225. 
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ordained  to  the  eldership,  and  who 

were  no  more  than  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  congregations.26 

Contending  for  the  orthodoxy  of  Re- 
formed polity,  therefore,  became  an 
important  part  of  the  Old  School’s 
defense  of  orthodox  theology.  Iron- 
ically, however,  what  was  affirmed 
as  orthodox  polity  in  1837  would  lend 
itself  to  a new  heresy  in  the  very  next 
decade.  Samuel  Miller  would  be 
completely  unprepared  for  the  rad- 
ical new  claims  soon  to  be  made  for 
the  eldership  from  within  his  own 
Old  School  family. 

In  the  decade  of  the  “frantic  for- 
ties,” elders  who  had  heard  their  of- 
fice so  exalted  in  the  Old  School- 
New  School  Schism  began  to  assert 
new  prerogatives  for  themselves. 
Looking  back  to  the  innovative  ac- 
tion of  Samuel  Miller  in  1809,  they 
affirmed  not  only  that  clergymen 
might  ordain  elders  with  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  but  that  ruling  elders 
could  also  share  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  at  the  ordination  of  ministers 
themselves.  They  saw  the  latter  to 
be  a natural  consequence  of  the  for- 
mer. Building  on  the  democratic 
principle  advanced  by  Miller  in  his 
New  York  years,  they  carried  it  to 
a conclusion  he  could  no  longer  con- 
done from  his  position  in  Princeton. 

At  this  time  a new  champion  of 
the  “rights”  of  ruling  elders  emerged 
in  the  person  of  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, an  Old  School  Presbyterian  in 
Baltimore.  Breckinridge  was  an  in- 
veterate controversialist.  Having  re- 
cently exercised  himself  on  the  dan- 
gers of  Roman  Catholicism  to 

26  A History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  United  States  (New  York,  1895),  pp.  140- 
41. 


American  freedom,  in  1843  he  spoke 
to  the  issue  of  lay  rights  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  was  motivated 
by  a concept  of  the  equality  of  ruling 
and  teaching  elders  and  urged  that 
ruling  elders  had  every  right  to  share 
in  the  imposition  of  hands  at  the 
ordination  of  ministers.27  He  rallied 
elders  to  the  protection  ol  their  rights, 
warning  of  “a  systematic  plan"  in 
the  church  to  rob  them  of  their  priv- 
ileges. “The  next  step  after  this,”  he 
charged,  “will  be  the  practical  abo- 
lition of  your  office.”  Moreover,  he 
claimed  Samuel  Miller  as  support  for 
all  that  he  said. 

Miller  had,  in  fact,  implied  the 
equality  of  teaching  and  ruling  eld- 
ers by  his  interpretation  of  the  im- 
portant passage  in  I Timothy  5:17. 
There,  in  his  essay  of  1831,  he  dis- 
covered one  order  of  ministry — the 
presbuteros — divided  into  two  func- 
tions— ruling  elders  and  teaching 
elders.  That  same  year,  in  a letter  to 
Maxwell  McDowell,  an  elder  in  Bal- 
timore, Miller  went  even  further  to 
express  a favorable  opinion  of  elders 
laying  hands  on  ministers  at  their 
ordination.  But  he  would  later  re- 
tract what  he  had  said  in  this  letter, 
much  to  the  consternation  of 
McDowell  and  his  pastor,  Robert 
Breckinridge.2® 

27  Robert  Breckinridge  (1800-1871),  orig- 
inally from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  a 
zealous  and  peppery  defender  of  grass-roots 
representation  in  the  church.  Undoubtedly, 
sectionalism  was  a factor  in  the  eldership 
debate.  Breckinridge,  after  the  political  pat- 
tern of  John  Calhoun,  rallied  elders  to  a jeal- 
ousy of  their  own  rights  in  the  face  of  a 
Northeastern-centered  clerical  bureaucracy. 

28  Cf.  the  private  publication  by  McDowell 
of  this  correspondence  in  1844,  located  in 
Speer  Library,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 
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Increasingly  in  his  later  years  Miller 
would  find  himself  quoted  to  his  own 
embarrassment.  In  1840,  a group  of 
elders  attempted  to  sever  the  relation 
of  their  church  from  Presbytery, 
daring  to  quote  Miller’s  work  on  the 
eldership  as  authority.  He  de- 
nounced such  an  interpretation  of 
his  writings  as  a radical  distortion, 
threatening  “to  fill  the  church  with 
disorder  and  violence  throughout  all 
its  borders.”  Samuel  Miller  was  no 
longer  the  maker  of  new  paths  or 
champion  of  democratic  causes.  Per- 
haps he  had  never  been  more  than 
an  armchair  democrat.  As  he  en- 
tered the  eighth  decade  of  his  life  he 
had  ever  more  reason  to  fear  that 
disorder  was  eroding  the  founda- 
tions of  both  church  and  society. 
While  Breckinridge  thrived  under 
the  spirit  of  the  forties,  Miller  was 
frightened  by  it.  The  awareness 
weighed  upon  him  that  his  earlier 
efforts  to  magnify  the  eldership  of- 
fice were  now  bearing  fruit  of  an 
undesirable  sort.  By  1843  he  was 
convinced  that  there  was  safety  “in 
the  old  paths.” 

So  far  ...  as  historical  testi- 
mony goes  ...  in  regard  to  no 
point  of  ecclesiastical  order  has 
there  been  more  entire  agreement 
in  theory,  or  more  complete  uni- 
formity in  practice,  throughout 
Presbyterian  Christendom,  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years, 
than  in  excluding  all  but  Minis- 
ters from  laying  on  of  hands  in 
the  ordination  of  Ministers.29 

While  this  fact  had  not  hindered 

29  The  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties  of  the 
Office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church , pp.  142-43. 


Miller  from  hailing  the  avant-garde 
in  1809,  the  times  made  the  argu- 
ment much  more  persuasive  for  him 
in  1843. 

Samuel  Miller  was  no  longer  the 
man  he  had  been  in  New  York.  At 
Powles  Hook  in  1809  his  thinking 
had  been  formed  by  the  libertarian 
ideals  of  Republican  politics.  He  ad- 
vanced the  role  of  the  laity  in  con- 
trast to  the  threat  of  clerical  en- 
croachment found  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  But  by  1843  the  man  of  Whig 
sympathies  had  gained  new  ideals 
and  found  himself  in  tension  with 
new  rivalries.  His  experience  as  a 
professor  at  Princeton,  his  growing 
devotion  to  the  clerical  profession, 
and  his  alarm  over  the  restless  mood 
of  the  times  all  joined  to  form  the 
mentality  out  of  which  he  spoke.  His 
posture  was  utterly  unlike  that  which 
he  had  assumed  thirty-four  years 
earlier.  In  1809  Miller  had  been  the 
innovator,  the  champion  of  dispar- 
aged laypeople.  But  in  1843,  he  was 
the  guardian  of  convention,  preserv- 
ing clerical  integrity.  As  a young  man 
he  had  floated  with  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  riding  the  crest  of  burgeoning 
lay  consciousness,  giving  ecclesiasti- 
cal expression  to  the  democratic  air 
of  the  times.  But  as  an  older  man, 
he  was  swimming  against  the  cur- 
rent, having  come  to  question  a 
democratic  fervor  given  to  rhetoric 
and  reckless  disorder. 

The  development  in  Samuel  Mill- 
er’s thought,  from  the  early  years  in 
the  city  of  the  Knickerbockers  to  the 
environs  of  Old  Nassau  in  Prince- 
ton, is  one  explained  more  by  psy- 
chological and  socio-political  forces 
than  by  theology.  His  thinking  was 
lacking  in  a unifying  theology  which 
might  have  given  it  inner  direction. 
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As  a result,  his  point  of  view  was 
always  changing  as  it  groaned  under 
external  pressures.  One  always  catches 
him  on  the  rebound,  in  the  process 
of  reacting  to  this  or  that  contem- 
porary movement.  Particularly  his 
failure  to  root  his  discussion  of  the 
ruling  elder  in  a full  theology  of  the 
church  prevented  him  from  contrib- 
uting lasting  insight  into  the  nature 
and  function  of  that  office.  With 
Samuel  Miller,  as  with  most  Pres- 
byterians of  his  day,  church  order 


was  largely  a reflection  of  personal 
political  attitudes  toward  changing 
American  patterns.  At  every  stage  of 
his  life,  his  socio-political  outlook 
would  be  echoed  in  his  position  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  consequence, 
there  emerged  in  Miller’s  thought  an 
ambiguity  that  persisted  in  later  de- 
bates even  after  his  death,  and  has 
continued  to  confuse  the  nature  of 
Presbyterian  polity  and  the  ruling 
eldership  to  this  day. 


Princeton  Seminary  and 
South  Africa 

by  Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Nicholas  Wolterstorff,  contem- 
porary philosopher  and  com- 
mitted Christian  of  the  Reformed 
tradition,  has  said  that  the  most  in- 
sufferable of  all  people  are  trium- 
phalist  Calvinists,  those  who  believe 
that  God  has  elected  them  to  power 
over  others  and  has  unconditionally 
endorsed  their  society.  Of  these 
triumphalist  Calvinists,  Wolterstorff 
writes,  Europe  and  the  United  States 
have  provided  plenty  of  examples; 
South  Africa  today,  however,  “pro- 
vides them  in  their  purest  form.” 
Regarding  Professor  Wolter- 
storff s observation  I have  only  one 
demurer.  I wonder  whether  the 
“purest  form”  of  triumphalist  Cal- 
vinism might  not  be  found  much 
closer  to  home,  perhaps  in  those  of 
us  who  are  heirs  and  representatives 
of  the  Reformed  theological  heritage 
but  who  do  not  or  will  not  see  the 
special  crisis  and  the  unique  chal- 
lenge which  the  apartheid  policy  of 
South  Africa  poses  to  us. 

However  disturbing  the  charge 
may  sound,  we  are  triumphalist  if 
we  do  not  recognize  that  it  is  the 
Reformed  theological  tradition  which 
has  been  used  and  abused  to  give 
moral  and  ideological  support  to  the 


Daniel  L.  Migliore  is  Arthur  M.  Adams 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  An  or- 
dained Presbyterian  minister.  Dr.  Migliore 
is  an  alumnus  of  Westminster  College, 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a member  of  the  editorial 
council  of  Theology  Today  and  is  the 
author  of  two  booths,  including  The  Power 
of  God  (Westminster,  1983). 

This  homily  was  delivered  as  a “wit- 
ness” in  a service  of  prayer  and  witness  for 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  held  at  the 
seminary  on  May  3,  1983. 

attitudes  and  practices  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa;  we  are  triumphalist 
if  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  it  is 
Reformed  Christians  who  have  re- 
fined apartheid  as  a church  policy 
and  as  a political  system;  we  are 
triumphalist  if  we  do  not  confess  that 
it  is  Reformed  Christians  who  have 
encouraged  Afrikaner  nationalism 
and  its  racist  social  order;  we  are 
triumphalist  if  we  do  not  share  in  a 
special  way  in  the  pain  caused  by  the 
sin  of  apartheid  in  view  of  the  two- 
fold fact  that  it  has  long  been  de- 
fended by  a church  of  the  Reformed 
tradition,  and  Princeton  Seminary  is 
widely  regarded  as  a leading  center 
of  theological  education  within  that 
tradition. 

We  are  triumphalist  if  we  say  in 
our  hearts:  “We  thank  you,  God, 
that  we  Reformed  Christians  are 
spared  the  temptation  of  our  South- 
ern Baptist  brothers  and  sisters  to 
flirt  with  American  civil  religion;  we 
thank  you,  God,  that  we  Reformed 
Christians  are  not  burdened  by  that 
dangerous  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
two  kingdoms;  we  thank  you,  God, 
that  we  Reformed  Christians  are  im- 
munized against  that  sinister  coa- 
lition of  state  and  church  imperial- 
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ism  with  which  our  Catholic  brothers 
and  sisters  have  sometimes  been  af- 
flicted; we  thank  you,  God,  that  in 
our  history  we  Reformed  Christians 
have  John  Calvin,  John  Knox,  John 
Witherspoon,  and  John  Mackay,  that 
we  also  have  Karl  Barth  and  the  Bar- 
men Declaration.”  Such  secret  boast- 
ing is  triumphalist  because  we  fail 
to  confess  that  our  Reformed  history 
also  includes  a dark  side  of  arro- 
gance and  complacency,  evident  to- 
day not  only  in  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  system  of  apartheid  by 
many  people  in  the  Reformed  tra- 
dition in  South  Africa  but  also  in 
our  own  self-justifying  and  evasive 
response  to  this  system. 

Bound  together  in  a common  tra- 
dition of  faith  and  theology,  our  wit- 
ness to  those  over  there  must  begin 
with  repentance  among  us  over  here. 
The  only  medicine  for  the  sickness 
of  triumphalist  Christian  faith  is  re- 
newed trust  in  the  grace  of  God  which 
proves  sufficient  in  every  weakness. 
Just  as  it  is  at  the  cross  of  Christ  that 
we  experience  God’s  supreme  re- 
demptive presence  with  and  for  our 
sinful  and  suffering  humanity,  so  it 
will  be  at  the  cross  that  we  will  be 
drawn,  if  at  all,  into  real  solidarity 
with  the  despised  and  wounded  black 
people  of  South  Africa.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  romantic  or 
masochistic  ideas  of  suffering  as 
something  good  for  you.  It  is  simply 
the  sober  and  realistic  recognition  that 
if  we  struggle  against  an  evil  like 
Nazism  or  apartheid  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  his  gospel  we  should  not 
expect  to  come  away  unscathed.  What 
might  this  realism  of  the  cross  mean 
specifically  for  our  life  and  witness 
at  Princeton  Seminary? 

It  means,  first,  taking  theological 


education  here  seriously,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  students  and  faculty  have 
not  only  the  opportunity  but  the  re- 
sponsibility to  examine  our  faith  her- 
itage— and  for  this  institution  that 
means  especially  our  Reformed  the- 
ological heritage — to  scrutinize  it  and 
our  own  personal  appropriation  of 
it  in  the  light  of  the  gospel;  to  ex- 
ercise a hermeneutics  of  repentance 
in  relation  to  our  tradition  as  well 
as  a hermeneutics  of  reclamation;  to 
realize  that  theological  education, 
while  not  without  its  humor,  is  not 
a game  of  charades,  that  what  people 
believe  about  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  God  can  in  fact  lead  to 
apartheid  and  other  forms  of  oppres- 
sion if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  cross 
and  costly  Christian  discipleship. 

It  means,  secondly,  being  deeply 
concerned  about  the  integrity  and 
clarity  of  our  total  Christian  witness 
in  this  institution  dedicated  to  the 
preparation  of  men  and  women  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ — concerned  enough  to  ask 
ourselves  and  to  keep  on  asking:  Are 
we  speaking  forcefully  enough,  are 
we  using  all  the  resources  of  this 
school  responsibly  enough  in  our  ef- 
fort to  be  faithful  to  Christ  and  to 
say  an  unambiguous  No  to  the  evil 
of  apartheid?  Must  not  all  of  us — 
students,  faculty,  administration, 
trustees — address  the  hard,  excru- 
ciating questions  which  the  misery 
and  shame  of  apartheid  press  upon 
us?  The  question  of  divestiture  is 
one  such  question,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  one.  If,  for  example,  we  were 
to  conclude  after  serious  examina- 
tion and  debate  that  divestiture  is 
not  the  proper  way  at  this  time  to 
advance  the  struggle  against  apart- 
heid, what  alternative  avenues  of  in- 
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dividual  and  corporate  Christian 
witness  against  this  evil  would  we  be 
prepared  to  pursue? 

It  means,  finally,  praying  for  and 
supporting  in  every  possible  way  the 
emerging  confessing  church  in  South 
Africa.  A confessing  church  move- 
ment is  indeed  growing  there,  and 
many  graduates  of  this  institution  are 
already  or  will  soon  be  caught  up  in 
its  risk-filled  witness.  If  substantial 
social  and  political  reforms  do  not 
occur  in  that  land  in  the  near  future 
and  the  vicious  circle  of  systemic  vio- 
lence and  counter  violence  whirls  out 
of  control,  confessing  Christians,  black 
and  white,  will  increasingly  have  to 
pay  a price,  and  perhaps  the  supreme 
price,  for  their  witness  to  the  gospel. 


Of  two  things  we  can  be  sure.  The 
first  is  that  the  agony  of  South  Africa 
will  not  just  disappear.  The  crisis 
and  challenge  which  it  presents  to 
all  of  us — and  especially  to  churches 
and  seminaries  in  the  Reformed  tra- 
dition— will  not  just  go  away.  The 
second  thing  of  which  we  can  be 
sure — indeed  can  be  surest  of  all — 
is  that  there  is  a road  toward  justice 
and  reconciliation  in  South  Africa. 
But  no  one,  Christians  least  of  all, 
should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
road  is  narrow,  steep,  and  hazard- 
ous. We  at  Princeton  Seminary  be- 
long on  that  road  and  not  in  a bal- 
cony above  it,  watching  the  weary 
and  wounded  travelers  pass  by. 


The  Community  of  the 
Resurrected  Christ 

by  Mark  Kline  Taylor 


An  alumnus  of  Seattle  Pacific  College, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  University  of  Chicago  Di- 
vinity School,  Dr.  Mar\  Kline  Taylor  is 
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Theological  Seminaiy.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  forthcoming  volume,  Beyond  Expla- 
nation: Religious  Dimension  in  Cultural 
Anthropology.  This  communion  homily 
was  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  in  April 
1985. 


Text:  Notv  the  company  of  those  who  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  and 
no  one  said  that  any  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but 
they  had  everything  in  common.  And  with  great  power  the  apostles  gave 
their  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  a nd  great  grace  was 
upon  them  all.  There  was  not  a needy  person  among  them,  for  as  many 
as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  proceeds 
of  what  was  sold  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles’  feet;  and  distribution  was 
made  to  each  as  any  had  need.  (Acts  4:32-35) 


Who  are  we  to  be,  now,  as  the 
community  of  the  resurrected 
Christ?  Manifest  in  the  lectionary 
passage  for  this  week  is  a spirituality 
that  at  once  startles  us  with  a new 
word  and  resonates  with  profoundly 
human  aspirations. 

I 

The  startling  newness  appears 
against  the  background  of  much 
prevailing  North  American  piety.  I 
often  sense  that  if  anthropologists 
from  another  culture  were  to  study 
the  spiritual  language  in  our  churches, 
at  some  point  they  might  attempt  a 
diagram  of  our  cosmology.  Promi- 
nent in  that  diagram  would  be  two 
broad  strokes — one  vertical , depict- 
ing the  relationship  of  humans  with 
God,  another  horizontal , linking  hu- 
man with  human.  How  often  have 
we  heard — from  conservatives,  lib- 
erals, and  maybe  even  today’s  “post- 
liberals”— that  we  need  both  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  in  some 
kind  of  right  relationship?  Our  pas- 


sage may  have  a new  word  to  offer 
because  it  messes  with  this  too  neat 
imagery  of  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal. How  so? 

Go  right  to  the  middle  of  the  pas- 
sage. For  a minute  look  past  all  the 
admonitions  to  communal  sharing. 
Look  to  the  writer’s  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  this  sharing.  The 
apostles,  we  are  told,  were  testifying 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and 
“great  grace”  was  upon  them  all. 
There  is  significance  in  the  fact  that 
New  Testament  scholars  seem  un- 
decided, as  a group,  about  whether 
this  “great  grace”  refers  to  God’s 
grace,  or  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity’s generous  and  grace-filled  shar- 
ing with  those  in  need.  I’m  not  sure 
we  are  meant  to  separate  some  ex- 
perience of  God’s  grace  from  grace- 
filled  sharing  with  others.  In  fact,  the 
central  point  of  the  passage  is  that 
our  experience  of  God  in  the  res- 
urrected Christ  is  one  of  communal 
solidarity  and  sharing.  To  have  the 
resurrected  Christ  in  you,  or  for  you 
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to  be  in  Christ,  is  for  you  to  be  in 
others  and  they  in  you. 

Now,  the  force  of  this  insight  is 
lost  if  we  move  too  quickly  to  a ro- 
manticized view  of  this  passage  that 
sees  here  some  call  to  a simple  love- 
communism.  And  surely  the  mes- 
sage is  just  as  lost  upon  us  if  we 
habitually  ignore  this  passage  from 
a cynical  realism  that  pronounces  this 
community  economically  and  polit- 
ically unfeasible.  Before  we  take  up 
all  these  important  discussions  of 
feasibility,  we  would  do  well  to  con- 
front and  consider  the  startling  spir- 
ituality of  the  resurrected  Christ’s 
community.  Here  is  a vision  that  dis- 
turbs any  spirituality  that  envisions 
God  on  a vertical  axis  and  humans 
on  a horizontal  one.  If  we  really  in- 
sist on  linear  imagery,  shape  the  lines 
into  a spiral  and  then  say  that  there 
is  no  movement  “up”  to  God  that  is 
not  also  at  the  same  time  a move- 
ment “out”  to  the  human.  The  star- 
tling word,  then,  is  that  the  mystery 
of  God  abides  in  the  social  and  com- 
munal sharing  of  the  earth’s  ele- 
ments with  those  in  need. 

II 

The  writer  of  Acts  here  does  not 
just  startle  us  with  this  view  of  spir- 
ituality. This  spirituality  also  reso- 
nates with  profoundly  human  aspi- 
rations. As  is  often  noted,  the 
language  of  this  passage,  especially 
its  opening  and  closing  lines,  appeals 
to  the  Jewish  vision  recorded  in 
Deuteronomy,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  blessings  of  God  entail  there 
being  no  poor  among  you  (Deut.  15:4). 

But  the  passage  also  resonates  with 
the  communal  ideals  of  Greek  cul- 
tural utopianism.  From  the  5th  cen- 
tury b.c.e.  and  on,  a community  where 
members  consider  nothing  their  own 


or  “everything  common,”  was  a fre- 
quent theme  in  the  utopian  passages 
of  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and 
writers  of  romances.  Significantly, 
the  writer  of  Acts  sums  up  the  lit- 
erary account  of  the  resurrection 
community’s  new  life,  with  a de- 
scription of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity as  one  that  fulfills  these  cul- 
tural hopes. 

Ill 

The  cultures  in  which  we  Chris- 
tians now  dwell,  these  still  aspire  to 
such  communal  utopias,  do  they  not? 
Where? 

Well,  I am  still  not  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  the  forty-five  popular  mu- 
sic voices  united  in  one  song  to  rally 
the  USA  for  relief  of  African  fam- 
ine. A utopian  vision  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance rides  out  on  the  words 
written  by  Michael  Jackson  and  Lio- 
nel Richie — a vision  which  reaches 
through  music’s  powerful  idiom  to 
create  a unity  of  African  and  Amer- 
ican peoples  that  seeks  to  meet  need. 
Maybe  you’ve  heard  the  words:  “We 
are  all  part  of  God’s  great  big  family 
/ We  are  the  world,  we  are  the  chil- 
dren.” This  so-called  “famine  an- 
them” is  laden  with  the  kind  of  cul- 
tural utopianism  to  which  our  passage 
appeals. 

The  utopian  vision  of  a commu- 
nity of  common  goods  dwells  also  in 
the  socialist  and  Marxist  aspirations, 
often  so  appealing  to  third  world 
peoples  who  receive  so  little  of  the 
earth’s  basic  goods.  While  admitting 
the  undeniable  evils  of  totalitarian 
state  socialisms,  the  Marxist’s  com- 
munal utopia  is  no  radical  negation 
of  Christian  hope.  A communal  uto- 
pia— in  which  “distribution  is  made 
to  each  as  any  had  need” — is  intrin- 
sic to  the  resurrected  Christ’s  com- 
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munity.  Members  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  political  leaders  who 
thinly  they  learn  something  from 
Christianity,  betray  their  utmost 
truths  when  they  set  themselves 
against  every  socialist  utopia  and 
Marxist  vision — whether  these  uto- 
pias spring  up  among  the  urban  poor 
of  North  America  or  among  the 
Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua. 

True,  there  is  neither  complete 
identity  nor  easy  harmony  between 
Christian  community  and  our  cul- 
ture now  united  to  sing  the  famine 
anthem,  or  between  Christian  com- 
munities and  Marxist  ones.  Regard- 
ing the  famine  anthem,  the  Chris- 
tian community  needs  to  extend  and 
deepen  what  can  become  a sporadic 
and  often  romanticized  sentimen- 
talization  of  the  needy  prompted  by 
all  too  infrequent  televised  pictures 
of  those  who  regularly  go  hungry. 
And  concerning  Marxist  socialism, 
our  prophetic  impulses  should  check 
the  tendencies  of  non-democratic 
tyrannies  to  force  relentless  suffering 
on  the  way  to  some  communal  ideal. 

But  there  is  sufficient  similarity, 
there  is  enough  resonance  between 
these  cultural  utopias  and  the  prom- 
ised community  of  the  resurrected 
Christ,  that  Christians  must  stand 
with  and  for  the  singers  of  the  fam- 
ine anthem,  and  with  and  for  those 
who  are  attracted  to  the  socialist  uto- 
pias. And  not  just  because  it  is  “doing 
good”  or  being  politically  avant  garde, 
but  because  such  solidarity  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christian  existence. 

IV 

Achieving  this  kind  of  solidar- 
ity— wherein  we  resonate  with  these 
cultural  utopias  even  as  we  are  crit- 
ical of  them — this  presumes  our  grasp 


of  that  startling  spirituality  of  the 
Christ's  resurrected  community.  It 
presumes  our  seeing  that  the  mys- 
tery of  God’s  grace  is  known  in  the 
structured  and  mundane  tasks  of 
meeting  human  need. 

This  vision  of  resurrection  spir- 
ituality is  difficult  to  nurture  in  our 
time.  We  minister  in  North  Amer- 
ican protestant  subcultures  that  are 
now  lulled  by  a time  of  prosperity 
into  the  neglect  of  this  communal 
ideal.  In  this  context  it  will  often  be 
easier  to  send  our  people  off  climb- 
ing vertical  ladders  to  a transcendent 
God  who  is  supposedly  knowable 
apart  from  the  meeting  of  need  on 
the  human  level.  This  is  the  tran- 
scendent God  as  the  “bad  Infinite,” 
in  Hegel’s  language,  instead  of  that 
God  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  tran- 
scendence is  strangely  known  in  the 
communal  and  institutional  meeting 
of  human  need. 

Would  that  the  post-Easter  Spirit 
lead  us  on  toward  existence  in  com- 
munities and  institutions  that  meet 
the  needs  of  those  deprived  of  the 
earth’s  basic  elements.  And  recall, 
the  earth’s  life-sustaining  elements 
are  still  not  being  distributed  fairly, 
even  in  Christian  communities:  to 
women  who  seek  fulfilling  employ- 
ment, to  Afro-Americans,  to  gay  and 
lesbian  persons,  to  the  often  voiceless 
third  world  poor. 

Would  that  God  would  see  our 
need  to  be  this  community  where 
Christ  is  really  present.  How  can  we 
be  empowered  by  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  who  is  known  in  our  shar- 
ing of  the  earth’s  basic  elements? 
Well,  the  bread  will  be  broken  and 
the  wine  poured  out  for  us.  Come, 
let  us  start  distributing  these  ele- 
ments. 
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for  the  20th  Century.  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Monograph  Series  No.  36.  Pitts- 
burgh, PA:  The  Pickwick  Press,  1981. 
(Contains  a reprint  of  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Positive  Preaching  and  Modern  Mind.) 

When  you  read  P.  T.  Forsyth,  his  words 
are  so  apt  and  remarkably  contemporary, 
that  you  keep  flipping  back  to  the  title  page 
to  check  the  date.  Peter  Taylor  Forsyth  still 
addresses  our  “modern  mind.”  Though  de- 
livered in  1907  as  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures, 
Positive  Preaching  and  Modern  Mind  is  a rare 
book  you  circle  back  to  reread  again  and 
again.  Now  the  Pickwick  Press,  under  the 
editorial  leadership  of  Dikran  Y.  Hadidian, 
has  reissued  Forsyth’s  astonishing  work  along 
with  introductory  essays  by  three  “For- 
sythians,”  Donald  G.  Miller,  Browne  Barr, 
and  Robert  S.  Paul.  In  addition  Robert  Be- 
nedetto has  supplied  a bibliography  of  For- 
syth’s output — seventeen  volumes,  nine 
chapter-essays,  more  than  fifty  articles,  not 
to  mention  many  reviews,  addresses,  ser- 
mons, and  newspaper  items — as  well  as  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  secondary  sources. 
All  in  all,  we  have  been  given  a gift:  a rec- 
ollection of  P.  T.  Forsyth  by  able  interpret- 
ers. 

What  is  the  secret  of  Forsyth’s  durability? 
“Durability”  is  too  restrained  a word.  In  the 
1980s,  more  than  seventy-five  years  later, 
Forsyth’s  lectures  are  exciting — penetrating, 
edgy,  and  to  grab  a suspect  word,  “relevant.” 
Why?  What  can  explain  the  grip  that  For- 
syth has  on  our  minds  today? 

I 

Let  us  signal  Forsyth’s  central  convictional 
stance.  To  him,  if  there  was  an  “essence  of 
Christianity,”  it  was  not  some  reduced  core 
of  religious  ideas  but  a saving  event.  Forsyth 
was  evangelical.  The  atonement  was  central 
to  his  faith,  an  act  which  he  celebrated  as 
sheer  saving  grace.  Forsyth  never  lost  sight 
of  God’s  redeeming  grace  in  Jesus  Christ 
crucified. 

Apparently  Forsyth’s  central  conviction 
was  shaped  by  personal  experience  which 
turned  him  from  “a  lover  of  love  to  an  object 


of  grace,”  some  sort  of  conversion,  about 
which  we  know  little.  Though  he  does  refer 
to  his  experience  (see  PPMM,  pp.  281-85),  he 
does  so  with  unusual  restraint.  Forsyth  never 
paraded  subjectivities.  His  “conversion”  which 
did  seem  to  involve  a right-about-face  reo- 
rientation of  life,  was  translated  into  theol- 
ogy. Donald  G.  Miller  in  his  essay  “P.  T. 
Forsyth,  the  Man,”  the  finest  brief  intro- 
duction to  Forsyth’s  character  I have  read, 
homes  in  on  the  experiential  basis  for  For- 
syth’s conviction,  an  experience  which  not 
only  centered  his  theology  on  saving  grace 
but  which  generated  his  amazingly  produc- 
tive evangelical  intensity.  Perhaps  Forsyth’s 
reticence  is  not  merely  a “British  reserve,” 
but  a result  of  the  experience  itself.  True 
conversion  liberates  us  from  undue  preoc- 
cupation with  ourselves,  including  rehearsals 
of  conversion,  and  properly  leads  us  to  con- 
fess a Savior.  Forsyth  refused  to  recognize 
personal  experience,  its  shape  or  quality,  as 
basis  for  faith.  After  all,  he  insisted,  “it  is 
not  the  sense  of  the  experience  that  is  the 
main  matter,  but  the  source  of  the  experience, 
and  its  content.  ...  It  is  not  our  experience 
we  preach,  but  the  Christ  who  comes  in  our 
experience”  {PPMM,  p.  65).  Moreover,  be- 
cause Forsyth  saw  sin  as  terrifying  social 
bondage,  he  regarded  salvation  as  both  rad- 
ical and  social.  Forsyth  sharply  criticized  no- 
tions of  “individual  salvation”  that  stood  aloof 
from  the  social  world  or  apart  from  the  social 
reality  of  the  Church — “the  Great  Church.” 
Thus,  though  Forsyth’s  conversion  was  cru- 
cial, it  carried  him  beyond  immediacies  of 
experience  to  a shared  churchly  faith  and 
theological  praise  for  his  Savior. 

Forsyth’s  central  concern  for  the  Cross  led 
directly  to  his  understanding  of  authority 
which,  for  him,  was  the  authority  of  a Re- 
deemer: “The  last  authority,  then,”  wrote 
Forsyth,  “is  the  evangelical”  {PPMM,  p.  60). 
He  saw  his  age  caught  up  in  a crisis  of  au- 
thority, either  given  to  stultifying  forms  of 
“external”  authority  or,  for  the  most  part, 
floating  free  without  guidance  save  for  va- 
garies of  human  wisdom.  As  a result,  au 
courant  liberalism  whirled  in  winds  of  cul- 
tural change,  in  a moralism  of  good  works 
and  ecclesial  busyness.  On  the  other  hand, 
Forsyth  rejected  the  authority  ot  orthodoxy, 
fundamentalism,  and  forms  of  church 
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triumphalism.  Thus,  though  Forsyth  was  as- 
suredly biblical  and,  in  the  first  fine  chapter 
of  Positive  Preaching  and  Modern  Mind , refers 
to  scripture  as  the  preacher’s  “Charter,”  he 
backed  away  from  coercive  notions  of  iner- 
rancy and  welcomed  so-called  “Higher  Crit- 
icism.” However,  it  is  significant  that  he  rec- 
ommended a “criticism  of  criticism”  founded 
on  evangelical  faith.  Likewise,  though  For- 
syth embraced  a “high”  understanding  of  the 
Church  Catholic  and,  as  Robert  Paul  ob- 
serves, was  an  early  champion  of  ecumen- 
icity, and  though  conversely  he  was  appalled 
by  any  hint  of  the  autonomy  of  “individual 
believers,”  nonetheless  he  opposed  authority 
vested  in  Church  qua  Church.  As  for  the 
primacy  of  experience,  Forsyth  knew  that 
experience  could  be  clouded  by  sin,  could 
separate  and  “dream  itself  free  of  historical 
Christianity,”  could  so  elevate  as  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  Word  and  Spirit.  Authority, 
for  Forsyth,  was  objective  because  it  was  based 
on  an  act  of  God  in  Christ  and  resulted  in 
the  ac/uality  of  a being-saved  community. 
Thus,  authority  was  an  authority  of  grace — 
Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  God’s  act  of  grace 
toward  sinners. 

Precisely  because  Forsyth  began  with  the 
Cross,  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  true  nature 
of  scripture,  Church,  and  Christian  experi- 
ence. Notice  that  though  Forsyth  clearly  fed 
on  scripture,  indeed  in  an  age  of  scriptural 
neglect  founded  himself  on  scripture,  he  did 
not  begin  by  positing  some  sort  of  divine 
attributes  for  scripture.  He  did  not  merely 
cite  the  Gospel  in  scripture  as  validation  for 
scripture.  Rather,  he  saw  scripture  as  taken 
into  the  saving  event  of  God’s  grace.  With 
the  Church,  his  view  was  somewhat  similar. 
Robert  S.  Paul  remarks  on  Forsyth’s  use  of 
the  phrase  “Great  Church”  to  refer  to  one 
holy  catholic  Church  “amid  the  powers  of 
this  world.”  What  unified  the  Church  to 
Forsyth  was  not  an  apostolic  succession,  but 
the  one  saving  event,  God’s  grace  in  Jesus 
Christ,  working  through  its  life.  Because  the 
Church,  a redeemed  community,  has  one 
redeemer,  its  essential  nature  is  one.  Expe- 
rience was  a problem  for  Forsyth;  he  was 
chronically  afraid  of  romantic  sentimentality 
in  matters  of  faith  and,  in  view  of  current 
“country-western  religion,”  rightly  so!  Ex- 
perience to  Forsyth  was  the  experience  of 
saving  grace,  experience  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  Cross,  characterized  by  “objective”  rec- 
ognition of  a Savior.  Again  and  again,  he 


hammers  away  on  the  idea  that  the  content 
of  experience,  namely  the  redemption  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  is  more  important  than  th equality 
ot  the  experience,  particularly  its  “affective” 
equality.  Essential  in  Christian  experience  is 
consciousness  of  being  an  “object  of  grace.” 
The  chapter  on  authority  in  Positive  Preach- 
ing and  Modem  Mind  is,  in  a way,  preface  to 
Forsyth’s  subsequent  volume,  The  Principle 
of  Authority  (1913),  but  it  does  sketch  his 
position  boldly.  The  only  authority  for  For- 
syth is  an  authority  of  Gospel — Jesus  Christ 
crucified.  Today,  when  authority  squabbles 
seem  to  be  breaking  out  like  spontaneous 
brush  fires  in  churches,  Forsyth  revisited  is 
helpful.  He  keeps  us  focused  evangelically 
amid  evangelicalist  thumpings  and  liberalist 
wanderings. 

II 

Why  is  Peter  Taylor  Forsyth  so  “live” 
now  even  after  three-quarters  of  a century? 
Why  is  he,  as  Robert  S.  Paul  submits,  “Prophet 
to  the  20th  century”?  Positive  Preaching  and 
Modern  Mind  is  “classic”  but  not,  I suspect, 
because  of  its  style.  Forsyth  fills  his  pages 
with  odd  turns  of  phrase,  with  a tumble  of 
epigrams  and  antitheses  that  can  be  weari- 
some. Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  style,  as 
Donald  G.  Miller  happily  suggests,  may  well 
be  shaped  by  Forsyth’s  singular  grasp  of  the 
Gospel,  but  to  be  truthful  there  are  times 
when  we  may  be  handed  at  least  one  an- 
tithesis too  many!  Nevertheless,  we  do  turn 
back  and  with  anticipation  reread  Forsyth. 
Perhaps  we  can  explain  Forsyth’s  continuing 
impact  by  remarking  his  qualities  of  mind. 
Forsyth  stands  firmly  in  his  central  appre- 
hension: The  gracious  act  of  a Holy  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  crucified.  From  the  vantage  point 
of  God’s  saving  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  he  sur- 
veys the  theological  world  around  him,  chas- 
ing down  anything  that  could  turn  us  from 
the  centrality  of  the  Cross.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  get  long  chains  of  antitheses!  Forsyth 
is  determined  to  “draw  a line”  between  a 
Gospel  of  saving  grace  and  spurious  gospels 
in  the  Church,  or  substitute  “gospels”  of  the 
world.  We  are  justified  by  grace  through 
faith;  therefore,  Forsyth  wifi  dismiss  all  other 
“justifiers” — justification  by  orthodoxy,  jus- 
tification by  social  approval,  justification  by 
activity,  justification  by  social  relevance,  jus- 
tification by  pop-mystic-experience,  and  the 
like.  Though  Forsyth  is  unfailingly  inter- 
esting and  “edgy,”  at  times  he  does  border 
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on  polemic.  What  saves  Forsyth’s  style  is  that 
you  can  always  see  “where  he’s  coming  from,” 
the  centrality  of  the  Cross. 

We  have  mentioned  qualities  of  mind. 
Forsyth  claims  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
minds:  one  content  with  the  obvious,  and 
the  other  searching  the  given  for  the  not  yet 
given — “the  rest  of  the  truth,  the  hidden 
truth,  the  dark  twin”  ( PPMM , p.  296).  For- 
syth well  describes  his  own  bent  of  mind:  he 
searched  deep  currents  within  the  “given” 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  eye  for  par- 
adoxical opposites.  For  example,  though 
Forsyth  began  his  ministry  in  the  liberal  tra- 
dition, he  subsequently  launched  a sharp  cri- 
tique of  turn-of-the-century  theological  lib- 
eralism, a critique  honed  by  public  controversy 
with  a popular  exponent  of  what  was  then 
termed  the  “New  Theology.”  His  basic  con- 
tention was  that  liberalism  began  with  the 
world  rather  than  the  Word,  that  it  mini- 
mized sin,  overlooked  transcendence,  and  had 
lost  track  of  the  centrality  of  grace.  In  ad- 
dition to  analysis  of  the  crucial  weakness  of 
liberalism,  Forsyth  spotted  currents  of  atti- 
tude and  practice  within  liberalism,  many  of 
which  still  muddy  our  theological  percep- 
tions today — the  moralisms  of  social  activ- 
ism, the  cult  of  “experience,”  pop-mysticism 
that  of  late  may  masquerade  as  “spirituality” 
replete  with  (ungian  penumbrals  and  de- 
velopmental “faith-journeys.”  But  then,  again 
and  again,  after  defining  his  oppositions, 
Forsyth  will  turn  an  eye  to  dangers  in  his 
own  espousals.  If  in  one  paragraph,  he  will 
chase  down  liberalism,  in  a subsequent  pas- 
sage, he  will  turn  to  glare  at  orthodoxies. 
While  he  will  deplore  widespread  biblical 
illiteracy,  he  will  also  be  wary  of  dangers  in 
“biblicism.”  We  should  not  suggest  that  in 
Forsyth  there  is  a cautious  balancing  of  every 
idea  born  of  an  irenic  disposition;  Forsytb 
was  too  intense  for  “balancing  acts.”  But,  his 
mind  did  muse  paradoxes,  long  before  the 
word  “paradox”  became  a theological  vogue. 

So  Forsyth  thinks  further  and  further  and 
deeper  and  deeper,  yet  speaks  his  mind  with 
candor  and  force.  Standing  in  his  central 
conviction,  he  looked  far  and  wide  and  ad- 
dressed many  issues,  so  that  patterns  of  his 
thought  are  difficult  to  contain,  much  less  to 
describe.  Robert  S.  Paul’s  essay,  “P.  T.  For- 
syth: Prophet  for  the  20th  Century,”  is  quite 
remarkable.  Dr.  Paul  manages  to  survey  the 
range  of  Forsyth’s  thought  with  unusual  clarity 
and,  thus,  provides  a fine  guide  particularly 


for  first-time  readers  of  Positive  Preaching 
and  Modern  Mind.  Perhaps  the  liberalism 
Forsyth  deplored  is  no  longer  a live-option, 
but  surely  currents  of  liberalism  are  still  with 
us  and  Forsyth  saw  them  forming  in  his  own 
earlier  era.  Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  the  rise 
of  neoorthodoxy — the  Niebuhrs,  Barth,  and 
Brunner — which  in  many  ways  Forsyth  an- 
ticipated. Now,  in  the  1980s  many  theolog- 
ical options  contend  and  in  the  culture,  while 
there  may  be  a liberal  flow,  there  is  also  high- 
riding  nostalgic  fundamentalism  as  well  as 
charismatic  enthusiasms  on  the  television 
screen.  Strange  to  say,  Forsyth  spotted  these 
forming  trends  as  well.  He  seems  prescient 
because,  in  Donald  G.  Miller’s  words,  “The 
range  of  Forsyth’s  mind,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  interests,  place  him  in  a class  which  some 
would  call  ‘genius.’  ” 

There  may  be  a special  gift  which  P.  T. 
Forsyth  can  offer  our  tag-end  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  a gift  of  theological  method. 
Though  Forsyth  has  been  labeled  “Barthian 
before  Barth”  and,  indeed,  did  receive  more 
than  a passing  nod  of  approval  from  Barth, 
there  is  a difference.  Forsyth  was  more  open 
to  the  world  than  many  Barthians  today, 
perhaps  because  he  was  unfailingly  evan- 
gelical. Also,  though  his  thought  was  em- 
phatically christological,  his  christology  did 
not  obliterate  practical  ethical  concerns,  a 
profound  grasp  of  the  sacraments,  some  re- 
gard for  what  might  be  described  as  a “nat- 
ural" apprehension  of  God’s  holiness,  and  a 
burning  concern  to  relate  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage to  modernity.  So  now,  at  a time  when 
we  may  be  searching  a methodological  new 
beginning  for  theology  beyond  splits  of  “ob- 
jective” and  “subjective,”  beyond  methods 
of  correlation,  Forsyth  may  have  a special 
gift.  When  you  unravel  his  thought,  you  re- 
alize that  he  does  not  begin  with  past-tense 
revelation  and  then  bridge  to  present-day 
faith;  at  the  heart  of  his  theology  is  the  pres- 
ent-tense actuality  of  saving  grace  and  a pres- 
ent-tense consciousness  of  being  saved — Je- 
sus Christ  and  a communal  “object  of  grace,” 
together. 

Ill 

Ultimately,  Peter  Taylor  Forsyth  is  a 
“preachers’  theologian.”  Positive  Preaching 
and  Modern  Mind  has  stayed  in  our  "modern 
minds”  in  no  small  part  because,  often  as- 
signed in  homiletic  courses,  it  has  been  read 
and  reread  by  generations  of  preachers. 
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Browne  Barr,  in  a wonderful  semi-autobio- 
graphical essay,  tells  of  how  by  accident  he 
came  across  Forsyth’s  classic  during  a week 
when  he  was  to  preach  his  first  parish  ser- 
mon, and  of  how  subsequently  the  book 
brought  focus  to  his  ministry.  Though  For- 
syth’s style  may  be  bristly  and  though  there 
are  sexisms  in  his  text  (though  fewer  than 
in  most  works  from  the  same  era),  the  book 
is  still  read  with  appreciation  by  men  and 
women  engaged  in  ministry.  Barr  quotes  a 
ministerial  student,  whom  he  says  “will  preach 
tar  into  the  21st  century,”  as  confessing:  “This 
book  on  preaching  has  changed  my  life  . . . 
and  made  my  ministry  possible.”  To  make 
a ministry  possible  nowadays  is  no  small  fa- 
vor! How  can  we  explain  the  peculiar  use- 
fulness of  P.  T.  Forsyth  to  preachers? 

Forsyth  offers  a Gospel  for  ministers  while, 
at  the  same  time,  warning  against  any  tnv- 
ialization  of  ministry.  Faced  with  a Church 
which  nowadays  is  compulsively  busy,  de- 
fensively triumphant,  and  riven  with  tugs 
and  pulls  of  political  conflict,  ministers  are 
decidedly  “up  against  the  wall.”  Forsyth  has 
a way  of  slicing  through  the  distractions  of 
ministry  to  a central  responsibility:  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  a Church  that  is 
called  to  be  Christ’s  preacher.  Forsyth  links 
ministry  and  Word  and  will  let  nothing  sever 
the  connection.  Moreover,  Forsyth,  though 
himself  an  acknowledged  “activist,”  was  im- 
patient with  Churches  that  took  as  their  call- 
ing social  betterments  or  political  platforms, 
for  he  saw  the  Church — the  “Great 
Church” — as  a missionary  preacher  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  in  our  day,  when  the  min- 
istry is  easily  diverted  into  Church  manage- 
ment games  or  forms  of  psychological  en- 
gineering, Forsyth  centers  ministry  in  the  event 
of  Jesus  Christ  crucified. 

But  more:  Forsyth  may  provide  a kind  of 
model  for  the  ministry  of  preaching.  Stand- 
ing in  saving  grace,  Forsyth  was  a forthright 
man:  he  had  courage.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
contend  with  a range  of  worldly  philosophies 
and  in-Church  attitudes.  Mind  you,  Forsyth 
never  “grandstands,”  he  never  poses  as  a 
pipeline  prophet,  he  was  never  unkind  or 
even  in  his  sharpest  epigrams  discourteous. 
Nevertheless,  he  spoke  and  spoke  out  fear- 
lessly. Though  many  ministers  today  are 
staunchly  “biblical,”  often  their  word  does 
not  reach  out  to  wrestle  with  the  world,  with 
worldly  thought-forms  and  social  attitudes 
that  are  of  course  brought  to  the  Church. 
With  unusual  keenness  of  mind,  Forsyth  was 


critically  outspoken  in  the  world.  Of  course, 
his  speaking  was  always  a speaking  out  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Savior,  before  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  therefore  a speaking  of  judg- 
ment-in-grace  and  of  grace-in- judgment.  We 
do  well  to  rehearse  his  words. 

Included  in  the  Pickwick  Press  edition  of 
Positive  Preaching  and  Modern  Mind,  there  is 
a tribute  to  Forsyth  by  the  Reverend  H.  F. 
Lovell  Cocks  on  the  occasion  of  a Commem- 
oration in  1977.  The  words  which  end  the 
tribute  have  been  echoed  by  many:  “During 
my  lifetime  I have  learned  much  from  many 
teachers,  but  it  is  to  Peter  Forsyth  that  I owe 
my  theological  soul  and  my  footing  in  the 
Gospel."  What  does  Forsyth,  “the  preachers’ 
theologian,”  offer  to  ministry?  Nothing  less 
than  “theological  soul”  and  a “footing  in  the 
Gospel.”  We  can  be  grateful  to  Donald  Miller 
and  good  colleagues  for  keeping  Peter  For- 
syth before  us  in  our  ministry. 

David  G.  Buttrick 

The  Divinity  School 
Vanderbilt  University 

Westermann,  Claus.  Genesis  1-11:  A 
Commentary.  Trans,  by  John  J.  Scullion. 
Minneapolis,  MN:  Augsburg  Publish- 
ing House,  1984.  Pp.  xii  + 636. 

Westermann's  massive  three-volume  Ger- 
man commentary  on  Genesis  in  the  Bib- 
lischer  Kommentar  Series  is  the  most  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  that  biblical  book 
available  today.  This  English  translation  of 
the  first  volume  of  that  set  shares  all  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  original 
German  work.  Among  its  strengths  is  the 
extensive  bibliography  Westermann  pro- 
vides for  each  of  the  pericopae  that  he  dis- 
cusses. One  may  also  cite  his  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  earlier  exegetical  discussion  for 
each  of  the  sections  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Wes- 
termann’s  own  exegetical  insights  are  often 
acute,  and  his  theological  judgments  are 
sometimes  profound  and  almost  always 
suggestive. 

Paradoxically,  the  very  thoroughness  of 
Westermann’s  commentary  is  not  only  its 
great  strength,  it  is  also  its  great  weakness. 
Westermann’s  own  exegetical  argument  often 
gets  lost  in  the  long  treatment  of  all  the 
earlier  and  competing  interpretations.  Some- 
times this  leaves  the  reader  confused  as  to 
what  Westermann’s  own  views  are. 
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His  treatment  of  “the  sons  of  God”  in 
Genesis  6:1-4  (PP-  363-83)  is  a case  in  point. 
On  the  first  reading  his  interpretation  of  this 
mythological  fragment  appeared  naive  to  this 
reviewer.  On  a second  reading  it  just  seemed 
unclear.  The  problem  is  partly  a lack  of  co- 
herence in  the  long,  sometimes  repetitive, 
and  somewhat  disjointed  discussion  of  this 
passage.  He  divides  his  twenty-page  treat- 
ment into  the  following  subsections:  bibli- 
ography (2  pages),  text  and  textual  notes  ('A 
page),  history  of  interpretation  ('A  page),  lit- 
erary form  (2‘A  pages),  setting  in  life  (i'A 
pages),  commentary  (10  pages,  but  2 of  those 
are  in  an  excursus  on  "the  sons  of  god”  which 
splits  the  commentary  into  two  sections), 
background  in  the  history  of  religion  (i'A 
pages),  and  purpose  and  thrust  (2/4  pages). 
In  addition  to  the  opening  bibliography,  most 
of  the  following  sections  have  bibliographies 
attached  to  them.  The  result  is  that  the  thread 
of  the  argument  gets  lost  in  the  wealth  of 
references  to  other  people’s  views. 

Moreover,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
much  of  the  bibliographical  material  was 
provided  by  his  assistants,  that  Westermann 
does  not  really  control  all  the  secondary  lit- 
erature he  cites  in  his  discussion.  This  is 
particularly  clear  in  his  use  of  comparative 
Near  Eastern  material.  Despite  the  constant 
citation  of  comparative  material,  Wester- 
mann is  not  sympathetic  to  the  history  of 
religions  approach,  and,  more  important,  his 
citation  of  this  material  is  often  garbled,  mis- 
leading, and  erroneous  as  the  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate.  On  page  50  he  claims 
“that  where  polytheism  prevails  it  is  always 
the  creator  god  who  takes  the  decision  to 
destroy  humankind  which  he  has  created,” 
but  with  regard  to  Mesopotamia  this  is  pat- 
ently false.  In  the  Atrahasis  epic  Enki/Ea  is 
the  creator  god,  and  it  is  his  efforts  which 
save  humankind.  Enlil  is  the  god  who  wishes 
to  destroy  humankind,  but  he  is  not  the  cre- 
ator god.  Westermann’s  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  Atrahasis  epic  on  p.  380  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  contents  of  that  text; 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  who  had 
ever  read  the  Atrahasis  epic  could  summa- 
rize it  in  that  fashion.  Moreover,  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hood  in  the  Mesopotamian 
tradition  as  a punishment  for  human  sin- 
fulness, though  defended  by  some  Assyriol- 
ogists,  is  extremely  problematic,  founded  as 
it  is  on  a very  thin  textual  base  and  highly 
dubious  lexigraphical  assumptions.  The  far 
more  probable  interpretation  of  the  Meso- 


potamian tradition,  defended  by  such  schol- 
ars as  William  J.  Moran  ( Biblica  40  [1971]: 
51-61),  Anne  Kilmer  ( Onentalia  41  [1972]: 
160-77),  and  Tikva  Frymer-Kensky  ( Biblical 
Archeologist  40  [1977]:  147-55),  sees  t^e  flood 
as  a divine  response  to  overpopulation  and 
the  resulting  problem  of  noise  pollution. 
Ethical  or  moral  issues  play  no  role  in  the 
problem,  and  the  human  population  explo- 
sion is  emphatically  not  a continuation  of  the 
revolt  of  the  gods  against  Enlil. 

If  comparative  study  with  the  extra-bib- 
lical material  is  not  Westermann’s  forte,  nei- 
ther is  philology.  As  his  treatment  of  Genesis 
1:1-3  demonstrates,  Westermann’s  theology 
dictates  his  understanding  of  Hebrew  syn- 
tax; the  understanding  of  Hebrew  syntax  is 
not  allowed  to  alter  his  theology.  Wester- 
mann discusses  rival  views,  but  he  dismisses 
the  philological  objections  to  his  own  trans- 
lation far  too  easily.  A much  sounder  phil- 
ological treatment  of  these  verses,  though 
much  shorter,  may  be  found  in  Harry  M. 
Orlinsky’s  “The  Plain  Meaning  of  Genesis 
1:1-3”  (Biblical  Archaeologist  [December  1983]: 
207-9).  In  general  one  must  treat  Wester- 
mann’s philological  comments,  particularly 
his  comments  on  Hebrew  syntax,  with  cau- 
tion. 

Westermann’s  real  strength  is  theological, 
but  even  here  one  may  raise  some  objections. 
His  insistence  that  Israel  had  abandoned  the 
sphere  of  myth,  that  “the  victory  over  the 
monster  of  Chaos  has  nothing  to  do  with 
creation”  (p.  33),  is  more  than  dubious  ex- 
egetically,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  such  a 
dubious  exegetical  judgment  is  so  theologi- 
cally critical  to  Westermann.  Moreover,  his 
rejection  of  “belief  in  the  creator”  or  “cre- 
ation belief’  as  imposing  inappropriate  cat- 
egories on  the  Old  Testament  (p.  42)  appears 
to  me  to  reflect  a wooden,  one  dimensional 
way  of  phrasing  the  question.  It  may  be  true 
that  non-belief  in  creation  was  not  an  option, 
but  what  Westermann  fails  to  note  is  that 
there  was  an  option.  The  issue  was  not 
whether  the  world  had  been  created,  but 
who  had  created  it.  Was  Yahweh  the  creator, 
or  did  that  honor  belong  to  one  of  his  rivals? 
Belief  in  Yahweh  as  the  creator  is  an  ap- 
propriate category  tor  Old  Testament  the- 
ology, but  Westermann  appears  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  formulating  the  question  in  this 
way. 

Despite  these  critical  remarks,  Wester- 
mann’s commentary  remains  a valuable  and 
suggestive  research  tool.  In  this  reviewer’s 
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opinion,  however,  it  should  not  displace  its 
many  rivals.  There  are  other  Genesis  com- 
mentaries with  better  philological  treat- 
ments, more  reliable  use  of  comparative  ma- 
terial, and,  at  least  at  points,  more  profound 
theological  reflection.  Westermann’s  work 
makes  a solid  contribution  to  the  field,  but 
in  this  reviewer’s  opinion  it  hardly  deserves 
to  be  considered  “the  definitive  commentary 
on  Genesis  for  years  to  come.” 

J.J.M.  Roberts 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Trigg,  Joseph  W.  Origen:  The  Bible 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Third  Century 
Church.  Atlanta,  GA:  John  Knox  Press, 
1983.  Pp.  300.  $16.95  (paper). 

Searching  in  Origen’s  work  for  historical 
data  relevant  to  the  development  of  early 
Christianity  is  like  prospecting  for  gold.  To 
be  sure,  Origen  was  a significant  contributor 
to  that  period  of  stabilization  and  consoli- 
dation through  which  the  church  struggled 
to  secure  self-identity.  But  like  one  who  seeks 
gold,  in  order  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
of  Origen’s  contribution,  one  must  know 
where  to  look  and  how  to  look,  and  must 
be  willing  to  expend  the  energy  necessary 
for  the  task.  With  proper  care  and  precau- 
tions, less  “fool’s  gold”  will  be  mistaken  for 
the  real  thing. 

(oseph  Trigg’s  book  is  best  thought  of  as 
an  introduction  or  a beginner’s  manual  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  “prospecting”  in 
Origen’s  works.  The  book  is  written  for  the 
theologically  interested  but  not  necessarily 
the  specialist  in  early  church  history.  In  ad- 
dition to  many  helpful  explanations  of  tech- 
nical terms,  there  is  a great  amount  of  useful, 
update  information  that  will  aid  those  who 
seek  to  find  true  treasure  despite  the  meth- 
odological obstacles  encountered  in  Origen 
studies. 

Trigg’s  study  proceeds  roughly  in  a chron- 
ological manner,  staying  very  close  to  the 
conclusions  of  Pierre  Nautin  (Origene:  sa  vie 
et  son  oeuvre  [Paris,  1977])-  Chapters  1-3  re- 
veal much  about  the  historical  setting,  pagan 
and  Christian,  in  Alexandria  before  and  dur- 
ing Origen’s  early  life.  This  is  critical  ma- 
terial for  anyone  who  seeks  to  understand 
Origen  in  his  pre-Nicene  setting.  The  con- 
tents of  Hellenistic  education,  other  religions 
in  Alexandria,  and  much  that  we  know  about 
Christianity  there  are  discussed.  This  back- 


ground is  presented  clearly  and  provides  val- 
uable guidance  in  the  area  of  where  and  how 
to  look  for  Origen’s  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  early  church.  Chapters  4 and 
6 concentrate  on  certain  aspects  of  Origen’s 
life:  his  early  travels,  relationships,  and  writ- 
ings, and  the  controversy  with  Bishop  De- 
metrius. Chapters  5,  7,  8,  and  9 turn  to  an 
exposition  of  major  extant  writings  discussed 
in  the  context  of  the  known  details  of  Ori- 
gen’s life.  Particularly  important  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  Origen’s  innovative  theological 
speculations  (chap.  5),  his  exegetical  practices 
(chap.  7),  and  his  apologetic  task  (chap.  9). 
Chapter  10  briefly  reviews  those  who  inher- 
ited Origen’s  thought  and  the  controversies 
which  further  examination  of  his  thought 
generated.  Throughout,  familiarity  with  the 
work  of  Marguerite  Harl  (Taite  des  prmcipes 
[Paris,  1976])  and  Hal  Koch  ( Pronoia  und 
Paideusis  [Berlin,  1932])  is  evident.  These  help 
to  shape  the  picture  of  Origen  that  is  sug- 
gested. 

The  purpose  in  each  chapter  is  to  accom- 
plish a synthesis  between  Origen’s  intellec- 
tual environment,  his  thought,  and  the  sketchy 
biographical  data.  The  author  acknowledges 
the  difficulties  in  an  attempt  to  interweave 
all  the  various  strands.  It  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine combining  all  the  pagan  and  Christian 
sources  and  producing  a harmonious  tap- 
estry which  illustrates  the  relationship  be- 
tween Origen  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  Trigg’s  attempt  has  its  merits,  but  it 
can  lead  to  confusion. 

The  problem  is  apparent  in  chapter  three: 
“Platonism:  211-215.”  The  neophyte  may  not 
see  that  the  intention  is  not  to  describe  Or- 
igen’s “Platonist  Period,”  or  that  these  years 
represent  those  in  which  Origen  was  intro- 
duced to  Platonist  thought.  The  chapter 
combines  a description  of  the  types  of  Mid- 
dle-Platonic thought  within  Origen’s  intel- 
lectual environment  and  some  details  about 
Origen’s  life  from  21 1-215.  The  result  in  this 
and  other  chapters  is  more  like  a patchwork 
than  a tapestry.  It  may  have  been  more  ex- 
pedient to  write  a chapter  about  Origen’s  life 
rather  than  attempting  such  a chronological 
amalgamation. 

Origen  is  presented  as  a Christian  who 
has  reconciled  the  Incarnation  to  and  for- 
matted his  faith  with  the  Platonism  of  his 
Greco-Roman  world.  As  such,  Trigg  (with 
Koch)  contends  that  Origen  need  not  be 
viewed  as  either  a Platomzing  Christian  or 
Christianizing  Platonist.  Instead,  Origen  is 
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depicted  as  a translator.  He  wishes  to  profess 
what  he  understands  Christianity  to  be,  but 
within  the  parameters  of  rhetorical  and  phil- 
osophical commonplaces  which  would  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  people  of  third  century  cos- 
mopolitan Caesarea. 

It  is  possible  to  compare  Origen’s  inten- 
tion with  that  of  the  author.  In  the  same  way 
that  Origen  attempted  to  transpose  his  un- 
derstanding of  Christianity  into  language 
compatible  with  the  religious  sensibilities  of 
his  audience,  Trigg  attempts  to  transpose  his 
understanding  of  Origen  into  post-Refor- 
mation  language.  One  soon  begins  to  see, 
however,  why  Robert  Grant  states  that  the 
Origen  presented  may  be  “. . . a bit  more 
Protestant  than  a third  century  setting  might 
suggest”  (p.  i). 

It  is  difficult  and  potentially  misleading 
to  make  sense  of  Origen’s  thought  by  using 
the  language  of  our  categories  and  our  way 
of  making  sense  of  Christianity.  I am  not 
sure  that  what  we  think  of  when  we  talk  of 
seeking  “absolute  certainty  of  salvation”  is 
what  Christians  in  Alexandria  or  Caesarea 
would  have  thought  (see  p.  24).  Moreover, 
although  Trigg  acknowledges  “areas  of 
vagueness”  (pp.  1 5ff. ) in  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine,  he  goes  on  to  represent 
Origen  as  defender  of  a “traditional  ortho- 
doxy” (e.g.,  pp.  125,  149,  1 74ff.)  without  fur- 
ther qualification.  Granted  it  is  difficult  for 
an  introductory  book  to  describe  the  complex 
of  Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  torms  of 
expression  that  were  assembled,  bantered 
about,  and  rejected  by  early  Christians.  At 
the  same  time,  to  cleanly  distinguish  Chris- 
tians from  Platonists  or  from  Gnostics  is  to 
assume  more  than  we  really  know. 

The  text  is  readable.  There  are  few  foot- 
notes. This  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. There  are  also  few  typos:  one  on  p. 
270  where  Delarue’s  name  has  been  mud- 
dled, and  another  which  appears  on  the  back 
cover  proclaiming  Origen  as  a key  figure  in 
the  “mystic  and  aesthetic  [ascetic?]  tradi- 
tions.” 

I welcome  the  book.  Texts  which  attempt 
to  make  the  early  church  more  accessible  to 
contemporary  Christians  are  much  needed. 
After  all,  everything  old  is  new  again.  With 
care  and  understanding,  Trigg’s  book  can 
guide  the  Patristic  prospector  to  some  val- 
uable treasure  in  Origen  studies. 

Brian  J.  Kutcher 

The  Graduate  School 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Alston,  Wallace  M.,  Jr.  The  Church. 
Guides  to  the  Reformed  Tradition.  At- 
lanta, GA:  John  Knox  Press,  1984.  Pp. 
x + 174. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Wallace 
Alston’s  book  meets  a need  in  the  churches, 
and  it  should  be  received  with  gratitude  by 
ministers  and  interested  lay  people  who  have 
been  waiting  a long  time  for  a book  of  this 
length  on  this  subject  that  can  be  easily 
understood. 

One  positive  aspect  of  the  book  is  that  its 
author  writes  from  the  perspective  of  a the- 
ologically-informed parish  minister.  The 
reader  will  recognize  that  the  practicalities 
of  the  parish  in  the  American  setting  un- 
derlie the  writing.  Another  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject that  comes  through  very  strongly  is  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
with  the  rest  of  Christian  doctrine:  it  is  frankly 
and  professedly  an  exercise  in  theology. 

Wallace  Alston  has  obviously  read  deeply 
and  widely  within  the  area  of  Reformed  the- 
ology: he  quotes  appropriately  from  Calvin, 
Barth,  the  Reformed  Confessions,  and  recent 
American  writers  in  the  field.  He  knows  the 
recent  ecumenical  contributions  such  as  Bap- 
tism, Eucharist,  and  Ministry  and  discusses  the 
ways  in  which  such  statements  may  help  to 
inform  a contemporary,  Reformed  under- 
standing of  the  Church. 

Indeed,  Wallace  Alston  is  so  comprehen- 
sive in  his  own  reading  that  we  might  expect 
his  book  to  be  more  catholic  than  it  is.  We 
discern  a tendency  in  the  author  to  interpret 
“Reformed”  somewhat  exclusively  in  Pres- 
byterian terms,  or  at  least  in  terms  of  Pres- 
byterian polity.  However,  in  one  who  is  ob- 
viously so  well-acquainted  with  Calvin  and 
Barth  I was  disappointed  to  find  no  mention 
of  John  Cotton  and  P.  T.  Forsyth.  In  ad- 
dition, although  the  writer  very  properly  rec- 
ognizes the  significance  of  the  “authority” 
issue,  which  underlay  Reformed  ecclesiolo- 
gies  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  does 
not  recognize  the  biblical  Restorationism  on 
which  the  detail  of  those  ecclesiologies  was 
based.  (This  was,  for  example,  the  basis  of 
two,  if  not  three,  of  the  Reformed  views  of 
church  polity  to  appear  during  the  West- 
minster Assembly.)  That  issue  has  contem- 
porary significance,  for,  if  the  original  New 
Testament  Restorationism  is  not  recognized, 
we  are  at  a loss  to  explain  why  Reformed 
churches  today,  on  many  of  the  details,  stand 
in  a very  different  position  from  those  they 
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occupied  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  (For  example,  Alston  rightly  de- 
clares that  Presbyterians  today  would  be 
against  the  use  of  coercion  or  civil  force  in 
church  matters  [cf.  p.  104]  but  this  was  de- 
cidedly not  their  position  at  the  time  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.)  These  matters  may 
be  dismissed  as  quibbles,  for  obviously  there 
is  so  much  more  to  be  commended  in  this 
book  than  to  be  criticized. 

I am  particularly  pleased  with  Alston’s 
defense  of  Augustine’s  and  the  Reformers’ 
pastoral  distinction  between  the  Visible  and 
the  Invisible  church  (which  has  been  down- 
played, or  even  flatly  denied  in  recent  dec- 
ades). I also  applaud  his  emphasis  on  the 
practical  situation  of  the  church  in  the  whole 
section  on  “The  Humanity  of  the  Church,” 
his  recognition  of  the  church  as  a political 
institution,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  his  recognition  that  ministry  is  determi- 
native for  the  whole  mission  of  the  church 
and  springs  directly  from  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord.  There  is  a sense  in  which  chapter  VII, 
“The  Ministry  of  the  Church,”  is  basic  to 
the  whole  of  the  Reformed  ecclesiology  that 
the  rest  of  the  book  defines. 

This  book  is  theologically  informed,  clearly 
written,  and  contains  a wealth  of  illustrative 
material  drawn  directly  from  church  history, 
from  the  parish,  and  from  the  contemporary 
situation  of  the  churches  in  America.  It  touches 
almost  all  the  bases  and  it  should  be  clear 
from  the  foregoing  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  reviewer  Wallace  Alston  has  written  not 
only  a book  that  Reformed  theologians  should 
take  seriously  but,  more  significantly,  a val- 
uable book  which  parish  pastors  may  very 
well  use  to  help  their  churches  become  what 
the  gospel  intends  them  to  be. 

Robert  S.  Paul 

Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Boesak,  Allan.  Blac\  and  Reformed: 
Apartheid,  Liberation,  and  the  Calvinist 
Tradition.  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books, 
1984.  Pp.  167.  $8.95. 

This  volume  is  a collection  of  fourteen 
addresses  by  Allan  Boesak  and  an  open  letter 
to  and  response  from  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu. 
The  addresses  were  given  to  white  and  black 
audiences  on  three  continents  between  1974 
and  1983.  Their  present  collected  form  is  due 
to  the  careful  editorial  work  of  the  author 
and  Leonard  Sweetman  of  Calvin  College. 


The  theme  of  the  volume  is  clear.  It  is  Boe- 
sak’s conviction  that  black  theology  is  an 
authentic  expression  of  God  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering  black  South  African.  Boesak’s  con- 
ception of  black  theology  differs  significantly 
from  some  North  American  conceptions  of 
that  method  of  theologizing.  It  is  not  an 
abrasive  and  unpersuasive  condemnation  of 
all  whites  or  an  uncritical  affirmation  of  all 
that  is  black  erected  upon  a facile  and  dis- 
torted interpretation  of  Scripture.  Black  the- 
ology according  to  Boesak  can  count  blacks 
and  whites  among  its  adherents  and  can  be 
found  in  both  black  and  white  churches. 
Moreover  it  condemns  the  iron-fisted  black 
rulers  of  Africa  as  well  as  the  racist  rulers 
of  South  Africa.  Boesak’s  version  of  black 
theology  seeks  thus  to  be  universal  and  in- 
clusive. Its  uniqueness  is  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  its  concern  that  black  humanity  and 
experience  be  given  the  same  status  as  that 
of  white  humanity  and  experience  and  that 
a priority  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  The  main  burden  of  the 
book  is  to  speak  about  the  racism  and  vio- 
lence to  be  found  in  the  white  regime  of 
South  Africa  and  the  idolatry  and  heresy  to 
be  found  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
South  Africa.  This  purpose  is  carried  out 
with  sensitivity  but  also  with  a full  statement 
of  the  nature  of  evil  to  be  found  in  the  South 
African  government  and  white  churches.  In 
addition  there  is  an  expression  of  the  affir- 
mation of  black  humanity  that  is  required 
in  order  to  restore  wholeness  to  that  belea- 
guered people  and  the  difficult  but  sure  path 
to  racial  reconciliation. 

Because  South  Africans  are  greatly  influ- 
enced religiously  by  the  Reformed  tradition 
all  that  is  said  about  black  theology  bears 
some  traces  of  Calvinism.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  volume  blackness  is  related  specifically 
to  the  Reformed  tradition  and  the  series  of 
events  that  led  to  the  designation  of  apart- 
heid as  a heresy  and  the  discontinuance  of 
participation  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  worldwide  ecumenical  gatherings.  Boesak 
indicates  how  the  Reformed  tradition  has  in 
its  three  hundred  years  given  religious  le- 
gitimation to  slavery,  persecution,  death,  and 
the  present  system  of  apartheid  while  ex- 
pecting blacks  to  draw  comfort,  justice,  and 
peace  from  this  experience  of  evil.  The  status 
quo  in  religion  and  government  he  states 
must  be  changed  by  a recovery  of  the  au- 
thentic Reformed  teaching  regarding  the  su- 
premacy of  Scripture  and  the  lordship  of 
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Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  acting 
to  transform  the  broken  sinful  realities  of 
the  present  world.  Drawing  upon  Calvin, 
Abraham  Kuyper,  and  Karl  Barth,  Boesak 
seeks  to  set  forth  a Reformed  social  justice 
tradition  which  if  acknowledged  would  in- 
dict the  present  oppressive  system  of  apart- 
heid as  unjust  and  un-Christian.  The  end 
then  is  a reconciled  community  of  whites 
and  blacks  governed  by  rulers  obedient  to 
the  laws  and  instructions  of  God  and  who 
are  willing  to  recognize  that  in  this  historical 
period  the  true  upholders  of  the  Reformed 
tradition  are  white  and  black  resisters  to  gov- 
ernments and  rulers  who  manipulate  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Word  of  God  in  Christ  in  order 
to  justify  white  privilege  and  black  oppres- 
sion. Black  Christians  who  are  Reformed 
need  not,  therefore,  be  ashamed  of  their  tra- 
dition because,  properly  interpreted,  it  is  a 
champion  of  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  much  to  criticize  in 
this  well-balanced  but  forceful  attack  upon 
the  apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa  and 
the  religious  justification  of  that  evil  system 
provided  by  some  Christian  churches  and 
individuals.  I must  urge  the  author,  how- 
ever, to  consider  again  his  usage  of  the  term 
“black  theology”  and  his  statement  that  black 
theology  is  the  only  authentic  way  for  blacks 
to  pursue  their  Christian  faith.  Perhaps  the 
change  has  already  taken  place  because  the 
essays  cover  a span  of  nine  years.  I do  not 
find  the  concept  of  black  theology  to  be  fully 
coherent  or  to  be  necessitated  by  a conception 
of  the  God  of  whom  Isaiah  Shemba  spoke. 
The  God  who  has  eyes  to  see,  hands  to  heal, 
and  feet  to  walk  among  his  people  can  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  a black  messiah  (p.  50). 
Such  a God  can  only  be  a human  messiah, 
the  Incarnate  One.  The  Christian  presence 
which  Boesak  seeks  to  bring  to  the  struggle 
in  South  Africa  can  not  simply  be  a black 
presence.  It  must,  as  he  well  knows,  be  a 
human  or  multiracial  presence  and  its  God 
a God  who  sees,  hears,  and  heals  all  persons 
because  he  shares  their  human  condition.  This 
is  the  only  God  that  can  be  properly  justified 
by  the  Calvinistic  tradition  and  its  stress  upon 
the  supremacy  of  Scripture  and  the  lordship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  entails  the  conclusion  that 
an  authentic  theology  must  transcend  the 
concerns  of  a black  theology  no  matter  how 
benignly  stated.  While  black  theologies  are 
not,  like  apartheid,  inevitably  heretical  and 
idolatrous,  they  do  point  invariably  in  the 


direction  of  notions  of  exclusive,  triumphal- 
istic  community  based  upon  attitudes  of  ra- 
cial superiority  and  hopes  of  domination.  All 
black  theologies  tend  to  participate  in  the 
Calvinistic  heresy  of  an  elect  people  which 
has  over  the  centuries  contributed  to  racism. 
In  spite  of  their  attractiveness  to  those  who 
seek  to  promote  greater  militancy,  the  short 
term  economic  and  political  gains  to  be 
achieved  by  a black  theology  may  forever 
jeopardize  the  possibility  of  liberating  South 
Africa  and  Reformed  Christian  theology  from 
racism.  Moreover,  black  theology  does  not 
convey  well  the  best  insights  of  the  theology 
and  faith  of  Allan  Boesak  and  his  colleagues, 
and  its  abandonment  might  forward  their 
desire  to  create  a fully  Christian  Church  and 
a United  Democratic  Coalition  in  South  Af- 
rica. I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  criticism 
involves  more  than  academic  or  logical  con- 
siderations but  it  is  precisely  the  absurdity 
of  the  South  Africa  situation  that  makes  it 
mandatory  that  one  theologize  without  ref- 
erences of  a normative  sort  to  race. 

The  alternative  theology  which  I wish  to 
recommend  to  Mr.  Boesak  is  already  present 
in  germ  in  the  last  three  essays  in  the  volume 
and  in  the  many  borrowings  acknowledged 
and  unacknowledged  from  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  It  is  made  more  visible  in  Boesak’s 
desire  to  build  a future  for  all  the  people  of 
South  Africa  that  is  free  from  hatred  and 
revenge  and  in  his  acknowledgement  that 
the  violent  have  no  place  in  God’s  world, 
that  Jesus  prefers  those  who  forgive  seventy 
times  seven,  and  that  God  always  sees  a chance 
to  start  all  over  again.  The  construction  of 
an  undivided  South  Africa  and  an  undivided 
humankind  requires  a theology  that  ex- 
presses God’s  will  to  have  whites,  browns, 
and  blacks,  male  and  female  work  together. 
Would  that  this  pragmatic  necessity,  as  well 
as  the  will  of  God,  expressed  in  the  final 
essay  of  this  volume  might  aid  Mr.  Boesak 
and  us  to  further  the  process  of  reconciliation 
among  the  races  by  developing  a theology 
that  speaks  like  God  and  Christ  to  the  hu- 
man condition. 

Preston  N.  Williams 
The  Harvard  Divinity  School 


Kaufman,  Gordon  D.  Theology  for  a 
Nuclear  Age.  Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1985.  Pp.  66.  $7.95  (paper). 

In  this  slim  but  provocative  volume,  Gor- 
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don  Kaufman,  professor  of  theology  at  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  contends  that  the 
danger  of  nuclear  holocaust  poses  an  un- 
precedented challenge  to  Christian  theology. 
Unless  radically  reconceptualized,  our  cen- 
tral symbols  of  faith — especially  the  symbols 
of  God  and  Christ — will  function  to  increase 
rather  than  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  hu- 
manity’s self-annihilation.  Abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  provided  by  fundamen- 
talists of  the  far  right  who  declare  that  the 
coming  nuclear  showdown  between  the  good 
and  evil  empires  of  the  world  is  in  accord- 
ance with  biblical  prophecy  and  thus  or- 
dained by  God.  Beyond  fundamentalism, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  traditional  the- 
ology in  the  nuclear  age  is  apparent  in  widely- 
held  notions  of  divine  sovereignty  which 
imply  that  God  either  would  not  permit  a 
nuclear  holocaust  to  occur  or  would  some- 
how triumph  over  its  global  devastation  since, 
as  Scripture  teaches,  “nothing  can  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.”  Either  way,  Kaufman  argues,  tradi- 
tional theological  presuppositions  obscure 
rather  than  illuminate  our  human  respon- 
sibility for  “the  fate  of  the  earth”  (Jonathan 
Schell). 

In  Kaufman’s  view,  theologians  will  have 
to  adopt  a new  understanding  of  the  method 
and  task  of  their  discipline  if  they  are  to 
address  the  crisis  of  impending  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe and  other  pressing  issues  of  our 
time.  Rather  than  assuming  theology  to  be 
primarily  translation  and  interpretation  of  a 
given  tradition  of  faith  enshrined  in  Scrip- 
ture and  church  doctrines — Kaufman  calls 
this  the  authoritarian  model  of  theology — 
we  must  recognize  that  the  theological  en- 
terprise is  “essentially  imaginative  construc- 
tion.” The  central  task  of  theology  is  to  ana- 
lyze, criticize,  and  reconstruct  the  basic 
Christian  symbols  of  God  and  Christ  so  that 
they  will  function  effectively  as  relativizing 
and  humanizing  factors  in  human  affairs  and 
provide  needed  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance in  our  activity  on  behalf  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, liberation,  and  reconciliation  in  the  world 
today. 

Specifically,  this  requires  that  God  no  longer 
be  conceived  according  to  the  traditional 
“personalistic”  model  of  creator-king-father, 
with  all  its  authoritarian  connotations.  In  our 
nuclear  age,  personal  and  political  images  of 
God  are  bound  to  be  “dangerously  mislead- 
ing.” We  must  learn  to  think  and  speak  of 


God  as  that  creative  power,  supportive  of 
tustice  and  fullness  of  life  for  all,  which  is 
at  work  in  evolution  and  the  historical  proc- 
ess. God  is,  Kaufman  says,  "the  hidden  real- 
ity” working  through  all  of  life  and  history, 
"that  wider  stream  of  self-giving  creativity 
and  life  which  has  brought  us  into  being  and 
of  which  we  are  a part.”  Or  again,  God  is 
“the  unifying  symbol  of  those  powers  and 
dimensions  of  the  ecological  and  historical 
feedback  network  which  create  and  sustain 
and  work  to  further  enhance  all  life.”  As  is 
evident  from  the  last  quotation,  Kaufman’s 
new  image  of  God  appears  at  times  to  limit 
severely  the  freedom  and  extravagance  of 
God’s  grace  in  creation  and  redemption. 

According  to  Kaufman,  the  symbol  of 
Christ  must  also  undergo  radical  reconstruc- 
tion if  it  is  to  serve  rather  than  to  hamper 
the  process  of  humanization.  Christ  is  to  be 
seen  not  as  the  one  who  mediates  our  sal- 
vation but  as  the  paradigmatic  expression  of 
those  virtues  and  qualities — such  as  life-in- 
mterdependence  and  sacrificial  love — which 
alone  can  guarantee  the  future  of  humanity 
and  the  wider  network  of  life.  A major  con- 
cern of  Kaufman  is  to  combat  the  tendency 
to  understand  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection 
in  a way  that  cancels  the  meaning  of  the 
cross  and  leads  inevitably  to  Christian  trium- 
phalism and  Christian  imperialism.  In  the 
original  story  of  Jesus,  by  contrast,  the  central 
symbol  is  the  cross,  and  it  calls  for  a new 
way  of  thinking  of  God  as  self-giving  crea- 
tivity and  for  a new  form  of  life  in  which 
self-centeredness  gives  way  to  service  and 
interdependence. 

While  Kaufman’s  book  is  stimulating,  and 
while  his  commitment  to  intellectual  honesty 
and  moral  responsibility  is  impressive,  a 
number  of  his  proposals  are  less  than  com- 
pelling. Granted  the  urgency  of  the  issue  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  a theology  for  a nuclear  age  is  forced  to 
find  its  bearings  from  either  Hal  Lindsey’s 
apocalypticism  or  Jonathan  Schell's  anthro- 
pocentrism. Many  churches  and  individual 
Christians  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  abolish 
nuclear  arms  on  theological  grounds  quite 
different  from  those  proposed  by  Kaufman. 
Furthermore,  while  it  is  certainly  true  that 
theology  is  a fully  human  work  in  which 
imagination  plays  an  important  role,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  creative  theological  imag- 
ination can  flourish  apart  from  the  context 
of  a determinate  community  of  faith  whose 
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particular  foundational  stories  and  symbols, 
while  always  subject  to  all  sorts  of  distor- 
tions, are  nevertheless  far  richer  than  any 
single  interpretation  and  contain,  in  Kauf- 
man’s own  phrase,  “depths  of  meaning  and 
profundity”  well  worth  our  attention  in  our 
nuclear  age.  In  this  regard,  it  is  surprising 
that  Kaufman  does  not  even  mention  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a rich  stimulus  to 
the  contemporary  theological  imagination, 
leading  it  in  the  direction  of  a thoroughgoing 
relational  understanding  of  the  reality  of  God 
and  of  human  life  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  This  oversight  is  perhaps  symptomatic 
of  a pervasive  weakness  of  Kaufman’s  method, 
viz.  his  critique  of  authoritarian  styles  of  the- 
ology fails  to  differentiate  sufficiently  be- 
tween biblicism  and  biblical  authority,  the 
folly  of  traditionalism  and  the  value  of  tra- 
dition, mere  subjection  to  heteronomous 
norms  and  free  response  to  the  noncoercive 
appeal  of  the  Gospel. 

Finally,  while  agreeing  with  Kaufman  that 
the  symbols  of  God  and  Christ  have  all  too 
often  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  oppressive, 
arbitrary,  and  triumphalistic  power,  this  re- 
viewer doubts  that  the  remedies  for  this  mal- 
ady are  to  avoid  all  personal  language  of 
God,  however  inclusive,  and  to  proclaim  the 
“tragic  story”  of  Jesus  and  his  cross  apart 
from  the  Easter  message.  The  Gospel  is,  after 
all,  good  news  and  not  simply  moral  exhor- 
tation. In  his  concluding  paragraphs,' Kauf- 
man himself  recognizes  the  far  from  hu- 
manizing consequences  that  the  story  of  Jesus 
sans  resurrection  narrative  would  have  for 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Daniel  L.  Micliore 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Webber,  Robert  E.  Worship  Is  A Verb. 
Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  Inc.,  1985.  Pp. 
224.  $12.95. 

This  book  is  a beginning.  Yet,  it  is  not 
quite,  in  Churchill’s  words,  “the  end  of  the 
beginning.”  It  is  a sign  of  promise,  although 
as  yet  it  is  “a  little  cloud  like  a man’s  hand” 
(I  Kings  18:44)  on  the  horizon  of  the  world 
of  liturgical  studies.  The  author,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Wheaton  College,  Illi- 
nois, writes  in  chapter  one:  “It  was  about 
ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  that  I first  became 
aware  of  my  need  for  a deeper  worship  ex- 
perience. I was  no  longer  satisfied  to  sit  pas- 


sively in  the  Sunday  a.m.  service.  I wanted 
to  become  more  involved,  to  be  more  than 
an  observer,  to  do  something  more  than  watch 
and  listen.  I felt  the  need  to  participate — to 
see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smell,  and  move  as  I 
worshipped  the  Lord”  (p.  12).  Good!  Un- 
fortunately as  far  as  this  book  is  concerned, 
this  is  where  we  all  came  in — fifty  years  ago. 
Then,  we  of  the  Reformed  tradition  initiated 
Professor  Webber’s  1985  concern  “that  we 
return  worship  to  the  people”  (p.  1 5 1 ). 

What  do  we  have  here?  The  author  has 
discussed  contemporary  worship  (and  taken 
many,  many  notes)  with  colleagues,  parish 
ministers,  active  administrators,  who  have 
cited  opinions  pro  and  con  about  liturgical 
practices  they  have  shared,  endured,  and 
abhorred.  For  this  reason  only,  this  book  has 
an  up-to-date-ness  within  a certain  family  of 
Christian  persuasion.  We  are  frustrated, 
however,  at  the  very  outset  by  the  cloudy 
and  unclear  climate  created  by  such  phrases 
as  “evangelical  practices,”  “worship  re- 
newal,” et  alia.  Are  “evangelicals”  a denom- 
ination? This  reviewer,  a Presbyterian,  has 
worshipped  on  occasion  in  a “high”  Epis- 
copal Church  and  nothing  in  the  whole  cel- 
ebration could  be  described  as  non-evangel- 
ical. And  “renewal”:  how  can  one  renew  the 
worship  of  a theological  type  that  has  not  as 
yet  learned  or  recognized  the  central  litur- 
gical tenets  of  the  Reformed  tradition? 

The  catchy  title  of  this  monograph  will 
attract  readers  among  informed  liturgicists 
who  will  be  taken  in  by  it  and  among  naive 
persons  who  will  conclude  that  this  is  the 
way  Protestants  worship  anyway.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  this  book  is  an  incompe- 
tent and  misleading  piece  of  work.  Tech- 
nically it  needs  clearer  organization:  it  tends 
to  deal  in  every  chapter  with  a whole  mis- 
cellany of  things.  The  argument  does  not 
move  because  of  the  repetition  of  the  same 
items  and  subjects  in  every  chapter,  accom- 
panied by  a static  series  of  observations  from 
the  Bible.  Moreover,  can  one  write  on  wor- 
ship that  reflects  the  Reformed  tradition  and 
not  ever  mention  Maxwell,  Hageman,  von 
Allmen,  McArthur,  et  alia ? What  is  to  be 
learned  from  citing  little  known  “evangeli- 
cals” in  lesser  known  churches?  Many  def- 
initions are  inaccurate  and  quite  a few  issues 
that  are  deplored  are  “old  hat.”  The  discus- 
sions of  scores  of  matters,  including  “Christ’s 
presence  at  the  Table,”  are  “away  out.” 

Enough  of  the  negative.  The  positive  can 
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be  expressed  best  in  a word  of  advice.  The 
author  should  write  another  book  quickly 
and  begin  with  the  three  pillars  of  the  Re- 
formed liturgical  tradition:  the  Bible  (where 
we  find  the  ingredients  for  the  act  of  wor- 
ship); theology  (from  which  comes  the 
meaningful  shape  of  the  service);  tradition 
(how  the  action  is  done  and  symbolism  is 
involved).  A good  solid  discussion  of  these 
factors  would  see  a whole  miscellany  of  both- 
ersome ills  and  vague  misunderstandings  cited 
in  this  book  fall  away  like  barnacles  from  a 
ship.  The  word  “worship”  comes  from  the 
Old  English  word,  weorthscipe  (meaning  “to 
shape  the  worth  of’).  Should  we  catch  this 
liturgical  responsibility — to  shape  the  worth 
of  God — we  would  move  into  a new  worship 
of  God  as  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And 
this  latter  action  includes  as  a necessary  re- 
quirement that  we  love  God  not  only  with 
heart  and  soul,  but  also  with  all  our  mind. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Browning,  Robert  L.,  and  Roy  A. 
Read.  The  Sacraments  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  Liturgy.  Birmingham,  AL: 
Religious  Education  Press,  1985.  Pp.  x 
+ 313.  $14.95. 

Robert  L.  Browning  and  Roy  A.  Reed  are, 
respectively,  professors  of  Christian  educa- 
tion and  worship  at  the  Methodist  Theolog- 
ical School  in  Ohio.  Here  they  have  pro- 
duced a major  volume  that  is  clearly  a joint 
work,  the  result  of  a great  deal  of  thinking 
and  dialogue  together,  not  the  usual  com- 
bination of  two  scholars’  separate  views. 

Seldom  is  thinking  about  religious  edu- 
cation done  in  such  a searchingly  theological 
way.  The  authors  see  a “quiet  revolution” 
taking  place,  in  which  the  sacraments  are 
more  seriously  dealt  with  in  religious  edu- 
cation and  liturgy,  in  which  those  responsible 
for  nurture  and  worship  are  finding  com- 
mon cause,  and  in  which  there  are  major 
changes  in  thinking  about  the  sacraments 
themselves. 

In  the  process,  they  make  four  notable 
contributions:  first,  in  working  toward  a 
sacramental  theology  that  is  ecumenical  and 
contemporary;  second,  in  bringing  their  wis- 
dom and  experience  in  education  and  wor- 
ship to  bear  upon  the  structure  and  substance 


of  that  theology;  third,  in  integrating  into  it 
insights  derived  with  selective  discrimina- 
tion from  philosophy,  the  human  sciences, 
and  investigations  of  faith  development;  and 
fourth,  in  enfleshing  a model  of  the  sacra- 
mental life  with  example  after  example  of 
how  it  links  Christian  nurture  and  worship 
more  closely  together. 

Incidentally,  a way  of  doing  practical  the- 
ology is  provided  as  it  is  demonstrated  how 
persons  in  the  practical  fields  may  think  and 
work  together  and  with  biblical,  doctrinal, 
and  historical  scholarship  to  illuminate  an 
issue  that  is  crucial  both  for  theory  and  for 
practice. 

Readers  Will  quickly  enter  into  the  ar- 
gument of  this  well-organized  book.  In  the 
end,  along  with  raising  a few  hackles  (es- 
pecially, I suspect,  among  those  of  us  who 
are  “low”),  it  will  be  basically  convincing, 
excitingly  provocative,  and  stimulatingly 
practical. 

D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Biddle,  Perry  H.,  Jr.  Abingdon  Fu- 
neral Manual.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1984.  Pp.  165. 

This  volume  is  a revision  and  an  up-to- 
dating  of  the  original  1976  edition  by  the 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Old  Hickory,  Tennessee.  Interest  in  and 
overdue  concern  for  the  propriety  that  should 
attend  this  parish  event  and  family  crisis  have 
been  accentuated  in  all  Christian  churches 
in  recent  years.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
several  factors:  the  renewed  concern  over  the 
quality  of  our  worship  services  generally;  the 
deeper  insights  into  the  complexities  of  the 
human  personality  which  the  discipline  of 
pastoral  care  has  disclosed;  and  the  challenge 
from  that  new  frame  of  mind  that  has  dis- 
pensed with  funeral  ceremonies  altogether. 
(We  have  only  to  read  the  obituary  listings 
in  our  mainline  daily  newspapers  to  note  a 
new  “bottom  line”:  There  will  be  no  funeral 
service.) 

For  ministers  and  congregations  who  care 
about  this  “rite  of  passage,”  this  book  is  an 
aid,  a splendid  resource,  and  hopefully  a cre- 
ator of  a sensitive  conscience  among  Chris- 
tian people.  There  are  six  concise  chapters: 
The  Christian  Funeral  Service;  Planning  the 
Service;  Conducting  the  Service;  Music  and 
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Other  Resources;  The  Funeral  Sermon;  and 
Developing  a Church  Policy  on  Funerals.  In 
all  of  these,  author  Biddle  provides  useful 
guidelines  and  adequate  examples  drawn  from 
parish  life.  There  follow  the  Funeral  Litur- 
gies of  all  the  major  Protestant  denomina- 
tions and  a helpful  bibliography  of  auxiliary 
readings. 

This  monograph  is  marked  by  compe- 
tence, thoroughness,  and  a strong  measure 
of  realism.  The  pros  and  cons  are  handled 
well  and  many  possible  exceptions  (and  here, 
as  at  weddings,  there  are  many)  are  discussed 
prudently.  Every  preacher  can  add  his  or  her 
own  quota,  including  receiving  a substantial 
check  in  the  mail  from  the  funeral  director 
with  the  specification  that  the  deceased  ar- 
ranged for  it  in  his  will.  The  author  has 
included  both  classic  and  contemporary  rites 
and  from  this  wide  range  any  creative  min- 
ister (with  an  eye  to  germaneness)  can  fash- 
ion a composite  liturgy  from  the  best  of  all 
of  them;  e.g.,  the  King  James  Version  may 
be  more  meaningful  at  the  funeral  of  an 
elderly  person  whose  family  or  generation 
finds  in  the  familiar  phrases  greater  conso- 
lation. This  includes  also  the  version  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  (Incidentally,  it  is  unfortunate 
for  us  to  have  dropped  the  word  “transgres- 
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sions”  and  substituted  “sins.”  The  original 
form  implied  a quid  pro  quo  action.  A 
transgression  is  always  against  another, 
whereas  a sin  can  be  an  individual  matter 
acted  out  in  isolation.) 

Some  parts  of  every  rite  can  be  either  im- 
proved or  excised.  The  classic  United  Meth- 
odist graveside  committal  (top  of  p.  69)  con- 
tains concepts  interred  long,  long  ago.  On  p. 
73,  the  second  prayer  has  no  transition  be- 
tween lines  seven  and  eight.  The  Lutheran 
statements  on  p.  151  are  excellent.  The  Pres- 
byterian statement  on  p.  1 18  is  totally  lacking 
in  realism.  On  page  137,  in  the  prayer  for  a 
suicide,  line  seven  should  be  omitted;  it  can 
only  aggravate  the  family’s  puzzlement  and 
sorrow.  Multi  media  devices  (p.  40)  should 
be  considered  very  carefully  and  used,  if  at 
all,  sparingly.  Often  it  is  easy  “to  leave  it  to 
the  Spirit”  and  discover  later  it  was  merely 
bending  to  human  caprice. 

None  of  these  mild  strictures,  however, 
can  fault  Mr.  Biddle’s  manual;  it  is  a highly 
adequate  handbook  of  instruction  and  litur- 
gical resources  which  any  minister  will  dis- 
cover to  be  continually  useful. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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